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By the Way— In support of the arguments against that the commission has actually come to 
Last week the Interstate Commerce allowing increases, it was contended that the assistance of the railroads and that 
Commission presented a special report di- the railroads were inefficiently and ex- under either of the two plans proposed 
rect to Congress dealing with the railroad travagantly operated and that economies for their future management, provided 


situation. 





It was the first report directed to Con- 
gress in years and is of great interest to 
all who operate public utilities, as the 


question of rates is involved. 





The commission in this report has, for 
the first time, committed itself definitely 
as to the principle long contended for by 
the railroads, that they should have “just 
and reasonable rates” sufficient to yield 
fair returns upon the value, not the cost, 
of the property, after all necessary ex- 
penditures have been made and deprecia- 
tion allowed for. 

The Why of Rate Increases. 

The transportation system of the coun- 
try is now face to face with a great crisis. 
This crisis is not entirely the result of the 
present war conditions—it dates back sev- 
eral years. But one of the underlying 
causes applies not only to railroads but to 
It is the 
matter of rates and back of that—public 


other public utilities as well. 


opinion. 

Several years ago the railroads applied 
for rate increases. Public opinion was 
decidedly against them and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission refused the in- 
creases after an extended investigation. 
Other applications were made at later 
times, but they also were not allowed, al- 


though some increases were permitted. 


could be effected which would place the 
railroads in good condition In fact, a 


statement which 


astounded the entire 


country was that the railroads could 
easily save “a million dollars a day” by 
instituting efficiency methods. 

But whatever the reasons underlying 
the repeated refusals of the authorities 
to permit the railroads to increase rates 
to enable them to sufficiently maintain 
their property and service, a sequel was 
written last week in the report of the 


Interstate Commerce 


Commission—the 
first in many years—directly to Congress. 
And a reading of this report rather con- 
veys the impression that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has made a very 
broad confession of error—probably the 
broadest since its inception. 

Now that the problem of the railroads 
has been turned over to Congress, gov- 
ernment operation does not look so good 
to the public which has been eager for 
efficient transportation above everything 
else—nor does it appear to the roads as 
the old-fashioned bogy which for years 
has been used to scare them. The com- 
mission states that the 15 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates recently proposed 
by the railroads is absolutely and wholly 
inadequate to meet the situation which 
they now face. And the railroad man- 
agers estimate that $1,000,000,000 is actu- 
ally needed to cover requirements. 

Careful reading of the report reveals 


this were closely adhered to in whatever 
legislation is passed, they would be much 
better off than they are at present. 

The 


definitely as to the 


itself 
that the 
railroads should have “just and reason- 


commission has committed 


principle 


able rates” sufficient to yield fair retu 15 
on the value, not the cost, of the prop- 
erty, after all expenditures have been 
made and depreciation allowed for. 

In consideration of the plan that the 
railroads be operated by the President 
instead of by the railroad managers, the 
commission recommends a _ “suitable 
guarantee to each carrier of an adequate 
annual return for the use of the property 
by the government, in addition to its up- 
keep and maintenance, and government 
loans to provide for improvements and 
betterments.” 


It would 


seem that the action of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission rela- 
tive to the railroads and the causes lead- 
ing up to this action, furnish the tele- 
phone companies and other public utili- 
ties an excellent argument as to why in- 
creases in rates should be allowed them. 
The telephone companies should see to 
it that their local newspapers are fully 
advised of the facts which have brought 
and 


point out the parallels to their own situ- 


about the 


plight of the railroads 


ation. War conditions have hastened but 
have not caused the crisis of the railroads 


—it would have come later, anyway. 











Directors of the U. S. Association Meet 


Board Held Session in Chicago on Saturday, December 8—Routine 


Business Transacted—Frank A. Knapp, 


of Bellevue, Ohio, Elected 


Director to Fill Vacancy Caused by the Resignation of S$. G. McMeen 


A meeting of the board of directors of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association was held on Saturday, De- 
cember &, at Hotel La Salle, Chicago. Con- 
siderable routine business was transacted 
relating to the conduct of the association’s 
affairs. 

A committee 
proposed 


report favorable to the 
readjustment of territory in 
New York was presented and 
Through this adjustment the 
Independents secure a net gain of sev- 
eral thousand 


western 
adopted. 
telephones and have an 
exclusive territory. 

Frank A. Knapp, of Bellevue, Ohio, was 
elected a director to fill the 
caused by the resignation of S. G. 
Meen. 


vacancy 
Mc- 
Mr. Knapp is president and gen- 
eral manager of the Bellevue Home Tele- 
phone Co. and has been with it since its 
inception in 1897. He is also active in 
telephone affairs in north central Ohio. 
Mr. Knapp is president and general 
manager of the Local Telephone Co., of 
Jellevue, which exchanges at 
Norwalk, Chicago, Monroeville, Attica, 
Plymouth, New Washington, New Lon- 
con, Greenwich, Milan, Heights, 
Wakeman and Havana. This company 
also operates some 250 miles of toll cir- 
cuit. 


operates 


Berlin 


He was one of the organizers of the 
Local company and served in the capacity 
of secretary from its inception in 1902 
until 1905, when he was elected to his 
present office of president and general 
manager. 

He is vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Crestline Telephone Co. which 
operates some 1,100 telephones in Crest- 
line, Ohio, and also of the Wood County 
Telephone Co., serving 1,750 patrons in 
Bowling Green and North Baltimore. Mr. 
Knapp is interested in the Flat Rock Tele- 
phone Co., of Flat Rock, Ohio, of which 
he is vice-president, and the North Fair- 
field Telephone Co., of North Fairfield, 
Ohio, of which he is a director. 

He is active in state and district asso- 
ciation work and is a director of the Ohio 
Independent Telephone 
well as vice-president of his local district. 

One of the strong pillars of Independent 
telephony in Ohio, Mr. Knapp is largely 
responsible for bringing the telephone 
service in his section of the state up to a 
high standard of efficiency, as well as put- 
ting the plants on a paying basis. 

C. Y. McVey, of Columbus, was elected 
a member of the executive committee of 
the association. 

W. S. Vivian, secretaryetreasurer of 
the association, was granted a leave of 
absence not to exceed a period of two 


Association as 


years from January, 1918. This was done 
in order to permit Mr. Vivian to accept a 
commission as captain in the Signal Corps 
Reserve for immediate service in France, 
where he will be engaged in telephone 
traffic work. 

Those present at the meeting were: E. 
B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich.; G. W. 
Robinson, St. Paul, Minn.; F. B. MacKin- 
non, Washington, D. C.; W. S. Vivian, 
Chicago; C. Y. McVey, Columbus, Ohio; 
J. B. Edwards and H. D. Critchfield, Chi- 

















Frank A. Knapp. 


cago; E. D. Schade, Johnstown, Pa.; W. 
Roy McCanne and Geo. R. Fuller, Roch- 
ester; E. D. Glandon, Pittsfield, Ill.; W. 
F, Goodrich, La Crosse, Wis.; J. C. Dun- 
can, Knoxville, Tenn.; Albert Parlett, 
Bristol; S. M. Heller, Louisville, Ky.; 
Walter J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind.; H. L. 
Beyer, Grinnell, Iowa; Hart F. Farwell, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Frank H. Woods, Lin- 
coln, Neb., and H. Linton St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Reber, 


Activities of the U. S. Field Signal 
Battalions. 

The various organizations in the na- 
tional army are going to learn something 
about the signal corps work. With that 
purpose in view, a school of officers and 
men of all organizations in the 84th divi- 
sion of the national army at Camp Zach- 
ary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., was organized 
last week, with an attendance of some 300 
students. 


All of the instructors in this school are 
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from the 309th Field Signal Battalion and 
include Major Shuman, Captains Robin- 
son and James and First Lieut. Bonnell, 
Master Signal Electrician W. Pellatt and 
ten other enlisted men. Two of the 
French officers at the camp will give in- 
struction in the pronunciation of French 
to the classes of this school. 

The purpose of the school is to instruct 
a few officers and men of the other organ- 
izations in the work of the signal corps so 
that they will become familiar enough 
with the various duties of the corps to go 
back to their commands and organizations 
and pass on the knowledge which they 
have received. Restilting from this should 
be a better working condition throughout 
the entire division. 

The 308th Field Signal Battalion at 
Camp Sherman, Chillicothe. Ohio, is now 
engaged in receiving instruction in teleg- 
raphy and wigwagging. Supplies are being 
received quite rapidly and the men are be- 
coming proficient in the various branches 
as they are successively taken up. 

The enlisted personnel of this battalion 
had a most enjovable entertainment and 
dance on the evening of November 30. 
All arrangements were carried out with 
excellent results and in a way which did 
credit to the entire organization. 
Telephone Operators Wanted for 

Service in France. 


A unit of 150 teiephone operators, able 
to speak both French and English, for 
immediate service in France, will be 
formed under the direction of the army 
signal corps, it was announced last week 
at Washington, D. C. 

The operators, enlisted for the duration 
of the war, will be given allowances of 
quarters and rations accorded 
nurses, in addition to their pay, and also 
will wear the same uniform. 


army 


In seeking recruits for the new service 
the announcement of the chief signal of- 
ficer says: “Young ladies, physically fit, 
with command of the French and Eng- 
lish language, desirous of obtaining these 
positions should apply by mail to room 
826 Mills Building Annex, Washington.” 


ing at Wallowa, Ore. 


The Wallowa, Ore., exchange of the 
Home Independent Telephone Co. has 
just been moved into a new brick build- 
ing and the company is planning to in- 
stall a new switchboard in the near fu 
ture. About 250 subscribers are serve: 
from this exchange. 
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cent Progress in Telephony 


The Trend of Improvements Now Advocated and Furnished to Some 


Modern Centrally-Operated Telephone Plants—Paper Presented at Sec- 
tion Meeting of American Institute of Electrical Engineers in Rochester 


Chief Engineer, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 


Telephony, like the other branches of 
the electrical art, has notable 
progress during recent years. Improve- 
ments in 


made 


the transmitting of articulate 
speech over greater distances and in the 
switching methods employed inter- 
connecting of telephone users’ line cir- 
cuits, are worthy of note. 

In the attempt to improve the circuit 


for 


switching equipment two distinct schools 
have been created, each backing a dif- 
terent system of operating. These sys- 
tems can be designated as follows: 

(a) The centrally-operated system. 

(b) The subscriber-operated system. 

The term, “centrally-operated,” applies 
tu a system in which all of the labor of 
interconnecting of the users’ 
lines is done by human agency in the 


telephone 


form of telephone operators at the cen- 
tral Because the final connecting 
of the lines at the central office portion 
of this system is done by hand method, 
the complete plant is popularly known as 
the “manual telephone system.” 

On the other hand, the term 
scriber-operated” designates a system in 
which purely machine methods are used 
at the central office for the interconnect- 
ing ot the telephone users’ lines. The 
human this case is sup- 
piied by the telephone user (subscriber) 
who manually operates a mechanically- 
governed circuit-interrupting device a 
number of times, so as to produce the 
circuit switching changes in the central 
office. Because the central office portion 
of this system is made up mainly of me- 
chanical switching mechanism, the com- 
plete plant is known as the “automatic 
telephone system.” 


office. 


“sub- 


intelligence in 


The mechanism of both the centrally- 
cperated and the subscriber-operated sys- 
tems have been reduced to a fairly high 
state of perfection. This paper, how- 
ever, has to do only with the centrally- 
operated system and in. particular with 
reference to a few examples which will 
indicate the trend of improvements now 
advocated and furnished in some modern 
elephone plants. 

The centrally-operated system is built 
around one principle, that of removing 
rom the telephone user all of the labor 
of making the electrical connections to 
the desired telephone line, and the labor 

calling the desired subscriber to the 
distant telephone, leaving this work to 

few skilled operators located in the 
entral office. 


By Ray H. Manson, 


It is obvious that any device or circuit 
arrangement which will cut down the 
amount of work required by the operator 
in the establishing of a circuit connection 
between subscribers, will 


two serve to 

















Ray H. Manson. 

improve the service as well as to reduce 
the total number of operators required 
for a given number of telephone lines. 

Special 
the listening, auto- 
matic ringing and flashing recall, can be 
given as examples of such improvements 
in modern centrally-operated exchanges. 


service features provided by 


so-called automatic 


In the establishing of a connection be- 
tween two linking 
circuit is employed in which the oper- 
ator’s listening, ringing and disconnect- 


subscribers’ lines, a 
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Fig. 1. Simplified Automatic Listening 
Circuit. 
ing equipment is provided. This link- 


ing circuit is known in the telephone field 
as a subscriber’s cord circuit. It termi- 
nates at both ends in plugs which are 
designed to make contact with the jacks 
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Co. 


that are used as terminals of the sub- 


scribers’ lines. 

Each plug and each jack has terminals 
for that 
jack a 


three conductors, so when a 


inserted in a complete 
connection is made through two 


for talking 


plug is 
circuit 
wires purposes as well as 
through a third wire for local switching 
purposes. 
Automatic Listening Circuit. 

When an operator plugs into a line to 
answer a calling signal, it has been cus- 
tomary to connect her telephone set by 


means of a hand-operated key and to 
manually restore this key, so as to dis- 
connect her telephone set, after the cord 
circuit is plugged into the desired sub- 
scriber’s line. 

In the automatic listening circuit shown 
this 


away with by providing a contact on the 


in Fig. 1, hand operation is done 


answering supervisory relay of each cord 


circuit, which will close when the an- 


swering plug of the particular cord is 
inserted in the jack of the 
which a call is made. 


line upon 
being 

The closing of this contact establishes 
a circuit for battery current through the 
winding of the listening relay and the 
hack contact of the calling sleeve relay, 
which latter at this stage of the connec- 
tion is in its normal position as shown. 
The listening relay thus is operated and 
connects the operator's telephone set di- 
rectly to the tip and ring side of the 
talking circuit. 

Now when the operator inserts the call- 
ing plug of this particular cord circuit 
into the jack of the line, the 
contacting of the sleeve of the plug with 
the sleeve spring of the line jack will 
establish a circuit for the central battery 
through the calling sleeve relay and the 
cut-off relay of the line. Both of these 
relays are energized and through the 
opening of the back contact of the call- 
ing sleeve relay the battery circuit for 
the listening relay is opened so that the 
latter restores to normal. 
erator’s automatically 
disconnected from the talking circuit of 
the connected lines. 


desired 


Thus the op- 


telephone set is 


In practice, an automatic listening cir- 
cuit contains other elements for safe- 
guarding its operation and for making it 
more flexible so as to meet all special 
telephone service requirements. 

This automatic listening 
shown in Fig. 1, will give 
vice” insofar as 


circuit, as 
“secret ser- 


the operator is con- 
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cerned, as no means is provided for the 
operator to cut-in on an established con- 
nection between two subscribers. This 
secret service may be considered a de- 


sirable feature on small exchanges, but 
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Fig. 2. Simplified Automatic Ringing 


Circuit. 
reduces the flexibility of the switchboard 
eperation to such an extent that on large 
systems emergency listening keys usually 
are provided. 

These keys are employed only in the 
handling of such calls as would other- 
wise interfere with the regular operation 
of the switchboard. In this case the 
of the service is guarded by the 
use of large pilot signals. These light 
when an emergency ringing key is op- 
erated and call the attention of super- 
Vising operators or others to this fact. 


secrecy 


Automatic Ringing Circuit. 

The so-called automatic ringing of sub- 
scribers’ telephones is a service feature 
which benefits both the subscriber and 
the operator. In the case of a subscrib- 
er making a call, the continuous inter- 
mittent ringing of the bell of the desired 
subscriber by machine methods calls for 
an immediate response. With the old 
hand method of ringing, the desired sub- 
scriber often failed to heed or to hear 
the one or two rings first made by the 
operator, requiring that the calling sub- 
scriber request the operator to 
again. 


ring 


In the case of the operator, the automatic 
ringing avoids the necessity of so close- 
ly monitoring each connection, as once 
the ringing key is set to call the desired 
subscriber, the oferator’s work in the 
establishing of a connection is complete. 

The fundamental elements employed 
in one form of automatic ringing are 
shown in Fig. 2. This sketch illustrates 
the condition of the circuit when the op- 
erator has plugged into the jack of the 
desired subscribers’ line. Now the press- 
ing of the ringing key establishes a cir- 
cuit from the main exchange battery 
through a resistance coil, H, and the en- 
ergizing winding of the ringing relay, 
through the key to the ground side of 
battery. 

This operates all three contact springs 
in the ringing relay, one of these springs 
closing a contact at K so as to retain the 
battery circuit through the winding of 
the ringing relay when the pressure on 
the ringing key is removed and the con- 
tact of the latter is opened. In other 
words, the ringing relay then is locked 
in its ringing position. 


TELEPHONY 

This allows ringing current to be in- 
termittently connected to the cord cir- 
cuit through an interrupter, the ringing 
current first passing through a non-in- 
ductive resistance, VM, and winding of the 
tripping relay in multiple, thence through 
the telephone ringer and condenser and 
back through the tip side of line to the 
main exchange battery or to the ground 
of the ringing 

The tripping relay is provided with a 
copper sheath over the core, so as to act 
as a low-resistance short-circuit turn of 
and thereby reduce the impedance 
of this winding to such a point that con- 
siderable ringing current can go through 
the tripping relay winding without com- 
pletely 


generator. 


wire 


pulling up the relay armature. 
The battery connection to the tip side 
of line is interrupted in the called sub- 
scriber’s the presence of the 
condenser 


station by 
which is in 


series with the 
ringer. However, when the called sub- 
scriber removes the receiver from the 


hook, a path for this direct battery cur- 
rent is provided through the talking cir- 
cuit of the telephone, the hook switch 
contact, the ring of the line, the tripping 
relay winding and the resistance, M, i 
parallel, to the ground on the interrupter 
er to the ground on the ringing gener- 
ator. 

Under this condition, 
rent positively 
lay. This 
lay shunts the battery current to ground 
and away from the winding of the ring- 
ing relay so that the latter 
stopping the ringing. 

A special feature of this circuit is the 
absence of marginal adjustments in the 
tripping relay. Any tendency of this 
relay to vibrate in unison with the fre- 
quency of the ringing current does not 
shunt the ringing relay battery current, 
as the release-time-element of the ring- 
ing relay is longer than the longest fre- 
quency period of the low frequency ring- 
ing current. 

When, 


through the line circuit, 


the battery 
operates the tripping re- 
actuation of the tripping re- 


is restored, 


however, battery current flows 
due to the re- 
moving of the receiver from the hook 
switch, then the direct current alone, or 
the superimposed direct current on the 
alternating ringing current, causes the 
tripping relay armature to be retained in 
its operated position, so as to give posi- 
tive action. 

This feature allows the tripping relay 
to have a sensitive adjustment so as to 
act positively when the receiver is re- 
moved from the hook of a telephone lo- 
cated on the end of a long high resist- 
ance line. This relay, with the same a4- 
justment, will not operate with the heavy 
ringing current which is used to ring a 
full equipment of bridged party line bells 
on a short low resistance telephone line, 
to operatively release the ringing relay. 

This automatic ringing circuit, Fig. 2 


aaa] 


cur- 
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when in its complete form, includes safe- 
guards which will terminate the ringing 
if the calling party abandons the connec- 
tion before the called party responds, 
that when the called party has responded 
and is on the line, it is impossible for 
the operator to actuate the ringing relay 
and ring the subscriber in the ear. 
Flashing Recall Circuit. 

have been devised for 
attention from the op- 
erator when a subscriber desires to make 
a call to a 


Many schemes 
insuring prompt 
second party, immediately 
after finishing a conversation with a first 
party. Under ordinary conditions the 
hanging-up of a telephone receiver 
finishing a conversation, 
visory lamp in the connecting cord cir- 
cuit to become steadily lightened and 
serves as a signal to the operator that 
the conversation has been completed and 
that the cord 
other service. 


after 


causes a super- 


circuit can be used for 


This working of the hook switch up 
flash 
been the 
mary means employed for obtaining the 


cperator’s attention for 


and down by hand so as to this 


supervisory lamp, has custo- 
another call. 

the signal does 
satisfactory, 
fails to 


This hand flashing of 
not prove completely 
subscriber usually 
the lamp does not flash distinctly unless 
the hook is worked slowly; also that the 
flashing has to be continued for an ap- 


for the 


realize that 


preciable length of time to secure the 
operator’s attention, which attention 


may be directed to other work during a 
brief flashing period. Then when the 
operator is free to direct her attention to 
the signal, this lamp will be lighted stead- 
ily, which is not a signal for a recall but 
for an ordinary disconnect. 

this difficulty, an 
matic flashing recall has been provided 
as shown in the Fig. 3. Under 
normal conditions the hanging of the re- 
ceiver on the hook switch lever after con- 
allows the 


To overcome auto- 


circuit, 


versation has been completed, 


answering supervisory relay to be de- 
energized and to close a circuit from the 


central office battery through the answer- 
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Fig. 3. Simplified Flashing Recall System. 

















ing supervisory lamp, back to the ground 
side of battery through a contact on the 
answering sleeve relay. This latter re- 
lay is in its energized position, due to the 
answering plug still being inserted in the 
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jack of the calling line, as shown in the 
diagram. 

A steady light from the answering su- 
pervisory lamp and another steady light 
from the calling supervisory lamp (not 
shown in the diagram) indicates to the 
operator that the cord circuit is no longer 
required in this particular connection and 
is available for other service. 

However, if the calling party desires to 
immediately get the attention of the oper- 
ator for the establishment of a connec- 
tion to another teiephone line, then de- 
pressing the hook lever once is sufficient 
to substitute for the steady battery sup- 
ply for the answering supervisory lamp, 
an interrupted battery supply, giving a 
fiashing signal until the 
sponds. 


operator re- 


This is brought about by the energizing 
of the flashing relay, Ff, through a circuit 
from the central office battery through 
the winding of this relay, F, a closed con- 
tact of the calling sleeve relay, the upper 
closed contact of the answering super- 
visory relay and the upper closed contact 
of the flashing relay F in multiple, thence 
through the closed contact of the answer- 
ing sleeve relay tc 
battery. 


the ground side of 


The reason for providing a second cir- 
cuit through the upper contact of flash- 
ing relay F in multiple with the contact 
on the answering supervisory relay, is 
that when the latter is again ener- 
gized (due to raising of the hook switch), 
a locking circuit will exist for main- 
taining the flashing relay F in its oper- 
ated condition. 

If pressure is removed from the hook 
switch at the calling telephone, its con- 
tact is again made and the answering su- 
pervisory relay again energized. This re- 
establishes battery circuit for the answer- 
ing supervisory lamp through a new path 
which includes the contact, M, and the 


lower closed contact of the relay, F, 
through the flashing interrupter and 
thence to the ground side of battery. 


Thus the answering supervisory lamp is 
caused to flash continuously until the op- 


erator responds and restores the circuit . 


to normal by means of the restoring key 
springs which form a part of the oper- 
ators emergency listening key. 
Selective Party Line Ringing. 

The ideal telephone system is one hav- 
ing only one subscriber’s telephone on 
each of the line circuits extending to the 
central office switchboard, so as to re- 


serve the one circuit for the exclusive 
use of the one subscriber without the 
possibility of interference. There are 


several reasons, however, why it is not 
desirable to give each subscriber in the 
exchange such exclusive service. Some 
of these reasons are: 

(a) The providing of a less expensive 
service for such telephone subscribers as 
cannot afford the individual line service. 
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(b) The serving of a greater number 
of subscribers on a given size of line and 
switchboard equipment. 

(c) The cutting down of the number 
of line terminals appearing before each 
operator so as to facilitate the handling 
of the switchboard equipment. 

(d) The providing of emergency ca- 
pacity for the serving of additional tele- 
phone subscribers when the ultimate ca- 
pacity of the line and switchboard equip- 
ment has been used and when additional 
line circuit material or central office ap- 
paratus is not immediately available. 

It has been found from experience 
that a maximum of four subscribers can 
be served to advantage on one line cir- 
cuit, when a non-interfering method of 
selectively ringing the subscribers’ bells 
is provided. Of course, some of the lines 
can be limited to only two subscribers so 
as to reduce the chance for interference 
between the telephone users on each of 
such lines and thereby provide a service 
of a higher class than the four-party line. 
In this case the equipment would be the 
same, the only difference being that the 
telephone company limits the number of 
instruments on a line to a total of 
for two-party line service. 


two 


There are other limitations in the pro- 
viding of a successful selective ringing 
system, such as the avoiding of ground 
returns for the ringing current and the 
«voiding of complicated 
the substation 


mechanism in 
would 
increase the first cost as well as the main- 
tenance cost of the telephone. 


instrument, which 


Harmonic Selective Ringing System. 


A selective party line which 
meets all of these demands is known as 
the harmonic and now is 
used throughout this country. 

This depends for its opera- 
tion upon alternating currents of differ- 
ent frequencies. The ringers in the tele- 
phone are bridged directly across the 
line wires with the customary condenser 
in series to prevent the flow of central 
office battery when these instruments are 
used on the modern central energy sys- 
tems. The armatures of these ringers 
are weighed or controlled in such a man- 
ner as to respond only to alternating 
currents of certain frequencies, this be- 
ing accomplished as follows: 

It is well known that a body having 
a certain period of vibration responds to 
this vibration more easily than to any 
other and often it is difficult to force the 
body to vibrate in any other than its nat- 
ural period. A series of small impulses 
imposed upon a body, capable of vibra- 
tion, will set this body in vibration pro- 
viding the impulses be timed to corre- 
spond to the period of the body. 
small amount of energy applied at a 
little different interval from the period 
of the body will not cause it to take up 
its free movement. 


system 
extensively 


system 


Also a 


— 
vw 


Kempster B. Miller has given a simple 
example of this action in his book, Amer- 
ican Telephone Practice, which is as fol- 
lows: 

“A familiar example of this is found 
in one pushing another in a 
swing. The swing has its natural period 
of vibration, depending on the length of 
the ropes, and a gentle push applied at 
proper intervals by the person on the 
ground will cause the swing to vibrate 
with considerable amplitude. If the 
pushes are applied at intervals not cor- 
responding to the natural period of vibra- 
tion of the swing, many of them tend to 
retard rather than help its vibrations, so 
that a useless bumping results, produc- 
ing but little motion.” 

In the case of the telephone ringers, 
four different 


person 


pendulums or 
are provided, each 
period of vibration 


armatures 
having a_ different 
which is controlled 
mainly by the different sizes of the metal 
balls placed upon the ends of the striker 
rods, used as tappers for the bells. It is 
necessary in this system that a source of 
alternating ringing 
which will give 


current 
four 


be provided 
different frequen- 
cies and also a suitable ringing key at 
the operator's switchboard for throwing 
any one of the feur frequencies out to 
the line. 

Harmonic Ringing Dynamo. 

At first, the only commercial way to 
produce these four different frequencies 
was by mounting four armatures on a 
shaft with a governed motor, which was 
capable of running at a constant speed 
of 1,000 revolutions per minute or 16% 
revolutions per second. 

One of these armatures is placed be- 
tween two pole pieces and hence fur- 
nishes a current of 16% cycles per sec- 
ond. The second armature is placed be- 
tween four pole pieces. Since it has the 
speed of the first one, it has double the 
frequency or 33% cycles per second. The 
third armature poles and the 
fourth one eight roles and these furnish 
frequencies of 50 and 66% cycles, re- 
spectively. 

It was in this way that the four fre- 
quencies of approximately 16, 33, 50 and 
66 cycles per second were selected and 
have since become standard for harmonic 
party-line ringing. 

The governing device used for main- 
taining the speed of the motor generator 
shaft at 1,000 revolutions per minute is 
shown in Fig. 4. The driving motor is 
so designed as to run slightly under 1,000 
revolutions per minute. 


has six 


Then a non-in- 
inserted in series 
with the motor field winding, so as to 
increase this speed to slightly above 1,000 
revolutions per minute. 

A centrifugally closed contact is ar- 
ranged on the end of the motor shaft 
and so adjusted that when the speed 
reaches 1,000 revolutions per minute, 


ductive resistance is 
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this contact will be automatically closed 
and thus short circuit this external field 
resistance. The action which finally re- 
sults, is a continual opening and closing 
of this governor contact as the speed of 
the armature changes slightly from the 
desired 1,000 revolutions per minute. 

By correctly selecting the different ele- 
ments entering into this governor, it is 
possible to regulate the considerable va- 
riation in the voltage of the direct cur- 
rent circuit used for operating the mo- 
tor as well as for the variations in the 
load .imposed upon the various ringing 
generators. 


Harmonic Ringing Converter. 
The expensive 
means for producing the four harmonic 


demand ior a_ less 
1inging currents and one which can be 


used in small where a suit- 
able primary power is not available, lead 
to the 


changer device which is 


exchanges 


designing of a vibrating pole 
known as the 
“harmonic converter.” 

The upper portion of Fig. 5 shows the 
circuit arrangement of 


the harmonic 


one element of 


converter ringing equip- 
ment, the other three elements being the 
same, but 


three 


vibrate at the 
Each element 
is provided with a vibrating reed which 
is driven in the manner as the 
armature of an ordinary vibrating door 
bell. These reeds are carefully designed 
and adjusted so as to work continuously 
night and day at a constant speed with- 


arranged to 
other frequencies. 


saine 


cut the aid of any governing or compen- 
sating means. 

Contacts are provided on each reed so 
as to connect the battery current first 
through one-half of the split primary of 
a transformer and then through the other 
half in the opposite direction. A con- 
denser is used across the primary wind- 
ings to prevent sparking at the contact 
points. The secondaries of these trans- 
iormers go direct to the switchboard 
through the customary protecting lamp 
resistances. 

The no-load power 
harmonic 


required by the 
converter when all four fre- 


quencies are in operation, but with no 
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Fig. 4. Speed Governor of Multicycle Motor- 
Generator for Harmonic Ringing. 


ringing current being used at the switch- 
board, is about eight watts and it has 
been found from experience that these 
machines can safely handle a telephone 
switchboard serving 6,000  sub- 
scribers’ lines. For larger exchanges, or 
for heavy duty purposes, the 


over 


switch- 
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and 
harmonic 


divided 
with a 


board ringing circuits are 


“ach division served 
converter. 

The small power consumption of the 
harmonic converter has made it possible 
to operate equipment 


harmonic ringing 


in small exchanges where outside electric 
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Fig. 5. Complete Harmonic Ringing Sys- 
tem Using a Harmonic Converter. 
current supply is not available or where 
the outside supply is irregular or unsat- 
isfactory. In this case the direct current 
supply is through the use of ordinary 

dry cells or other primary battery. 
Improvements in Speech Transmission. 
The improvements which have made it 
possible to conduct telephone conversa- 
tions over longer distances apply to the 
refinement of small details in almost all 
of the apparatus entering 
called talking circuits. 


into the so- 


The use of loading coils and the audion 


type repeaters, has made commercial 


transmission over the extremely long dis- 
tance 
nental lines possible. 


aerial circuits and the transconti- 
Loading coils and 
vacuum tube repeaters also have made it 
possible to use the all-cable type of line 
for fairly long distance circuits 

Telephone lines are loaded by the in- 
sertion of impedance coils in series in 
the line wires and at sufficiently close in- 
tervals to avoid appreciable piling-up of 
the current and voltage waves (reflection 
losses) which results when there is much 
of a discontinuity in the circuit. The 
object of this loading is the balancing of 
the bad effects of the distributed capac- 
ity of the line by the impedance of the 
loading coils. 

Transmission Standards. 

When loading is properly applied, the 
result is a great improvement in both the 
quality and volume of received transmis- 
sion. On the other hand, if the loading 
is incorrectly applied or the line condi- 
tions are unstable, then the presence of 
the loading coils interfere with, rather 
than assist the transmission. 

Unfortunately there are no accepted 
standard instruments of precision yet de- 
vised for measuring articulate telephonic 
transmission. However, the work of 
producing such usable and reproducible 
standards for this purpose has been start- 
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ed by the United States Bureau of 
Standards. 

The present scheme of measurements 


is not only arbitrary but inaccurate, in 
that the transmitting and receiving termi- 
nal instruments are ordinary commercial 
transmitters The erratic 
used as the 
resistance-varying element in the 


and receivers. 
action of carbon, which is 
com- 
mercial forms of transmitters, precludes 
any precise and 
this type 
strument is used as a standard. 


The Standard Cable. 


There is 


possibility of repro- 


ducible results, when of in- 


one element in the present 
testing circuit 
which is accurately defined and which is 
commonly employed. It is the “mile of 
standard this the pri- 


mary standard chosen was a certain No. 


standard — transmission 


cable.” In case 
19 B. & S. gauge, t.on-loaded copper wire 
cable, 
pacity 


having a mutual electrostatic ca- 
The 
secondary standards of the cable, made 


of 0.054 microfarad per mile 


up of resistances and condensers mount- 
ed in a box, now are in common use for 
transmission measuring purposes. 

It is 
standard 
equivalent of 32 


customary for these  artilicial 
include the 
No. 19 


gauge cable, for this has been taken as 


cable boxes to 


miles of the 


the longest line through which it is pos- 
sible to obtain geod trans- 
mission, when the standard type of termi- 


commercial 


nal circuit and apparatus is used. 
How the Standard Cable Is Used. 


Fig. 6 is an example of how the stand- 


ard circuit and artificial standard cable 
is used in testing the transmission loss 
of repeating coils. The terminal ap- 


ach end of 
the test circuit is that regularly used with 


the standard cable. 


paratus here employed at 


The fixed amount of line is a 16-mile 
section of artificial standard cable and is 
used to avoid transmission errors which 
can exist on a shorter length of test cir- 
cuit. This amount of line also cuts down 
the volume of transmission to a degree 


where it is easily comparable. 
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Fig. 6. Transmission Test Arrangement of 
Standard Artificial Cable and Ter- 
minal Apparatus. 


test circuit so as to connect the line, first 
through the coil under test and then 
quickly to connect an adjustable artificia 
standard cable, used for bal 
ancing purposes. 

The actual testing is done by a person 
talking in one terminal instrument with 


which is 
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and with the 
mouth always at the same distance .from 
the transmitter mouthpiece. 


a uniform tone of voice 
This tester 
also does the switching, keeping the ob- 
server at the distant terminal instrument 
always in ignorance of the condition of 
the circuit. These precautions are neces- 
sary to avoid any error due to personal 
equation or opinion of the observer. 

The balancing artificial standard cable 
is gradually added to the test circuit un- 
til the observer finds no difference in the 
volume of the the 
is in either position. Then the 
amount of balancing cable in circuit will 
represent 


transmission when 


switch 


a measure of the transmission 
of the under test. The 
result then can be expressed as a “cer- 
tain number of 
ot 


equivalent coil 


miles of standard cable 


loss.” 

{t takes a trained observer to at once 
pick a difference in volume of transmis- 
sion equivalent of less than one mile of 


standard cable. However, the average of 
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transmission due the mouth 
at varying distances from the transmitter 


of a particular telephone. 


to holding 


These results are given in tabular form 
below, expressed in of miles of 
standard cable and in the equivalent miles 


terms 


of non-loaded open wire line: 


Loss ex- 
pressed in 

Distance of Loss in miles of No. 
mouth from miles of 10 B. & S&S. 
transmitter standard copper wire 
mouthpiece. cable. line. 

OS Mics cece Be MNGi is cies 15 miles 
ts are 11.0 miles....... 137 miles 
1.5 inches..... 17.0 miles.......212 miles 
Limit of commercial 

transmission 32.0 miles....... 100 miles 


Thus if the speaker's lips are held 0.5 
inch away from the mouthpiece of this 
particular transmitter, the volume of the 
resulting will reduced 
an amount equivalent to talking through 
a No. 10 B. & S. gauge copper wire, non- 
actual intervening circuit. 


transmission be 
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ing year. 
enues were $26,504,636, an increase of 
$3,036,693 or 12.9 per cent over July, 1917. 


The operating expenses, however, showed 


The telephone operating rev- 


an increase of 19.8 per cent, which is re- 

sponsible for the decrease in net operating 

revenues. 
Aditions to 


sources than operating and deductions for 


revenues from other 
uncollectable operating revenues, taxes, as- 
signable to operations, etc., left an oper- 
ating income of $5,690,170 as against $6,- 
358,820, a decrease of 10.5 per cent. 

On July 31, 1917, the 61 Class A 
panies had in service 7,576,963 telephones, 


com- 


an increase of 707,505 telephones or 10.3 
per cent over the preceding vear. 

For the seven months ended with July 
the operating revenues were $182,667,331 
with $159,764,188 1916, 
Deducting 
the operating expenses which amounted 
to $123,555,738%, an increase 18.1 per 
cent, left $59,111,593 net operating rev- 


as compared in 
an increase of 14.3 per cent 


of 


























We can express one of these results enues, an increase of 7.2 per cent The 
For the month of July———— -For the seven months ending with July 
Increase Increase 
(or decrease )— (or decrease ) 
Ratio Ratio 
a Item. L917. L916. Amount. % 1914 1916. Amount. % 
Number of company stations in 
service: at end of month......... 7,570,963 6,869,458 Fe TR obedusdinds 
Revenues: 
Subscribers Station revenues. ....$17,196,515 $15,441,268 $1,755,252) 11.4 $118,951,652 $105,885 ,304 $13,066,348 12.3 
I ublic pay station revenues....... 1,300,234 1,161,901 138,333 11.9 9,588, 100 8,471,339 1,116,761 13.2 
Miscellaneous exchange. service 
See ee ere 972,932 241,430 31,502 13.0 1,857,346 1,616,047 241,299 14.9 
PD: ai nixecccdenpwuneais 6,800,088 5,775,742 1,024,346 17.7 16,022,371 38,409,975 7,612,396 19.8 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues. . 639,371 525,921 111,450) 21.1 4,330,902 3,532,052 798,850 22.6 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues.... 294,034 395,308 *11,274 *3.7 1,901,932 1,743,906 158,026 9.1 
Licensee revenue—Cr............. 1,010,796 897,103 113,693 12.7 6,880,404 6,023,460 856,944 142 
Licensee revenue—Dr............. 1,009,334 862,725 126,609 143 6,865,376 5,917,895 947,481 16.0 
_ Telephone operating revenues... 26,504,636 23,467,943 3,036,693 12.9 182,667,331 159,764,188 22,903,143 14.3 
Expenses : 
Depreciation of plant and equipm’t 4,826,422 1.308 517 517,905 12.0 32,827,957 29,093,286 3,734,671 12.8 
All other maintenance 3,931,790 3,219,415 712,375 22.1 24,947,984 21,037,726 3,910,258 18.46 
Praffie expenses 6,206,732 $817,199 1,389,533 28.8 39,513,069 $1,615,669 7,897,400 25.0 
Commercial expenses wee 2,545,733 2,258,999 286,734 12.7 17,590,254 15,674,335 1,915,919 122 
General and miscellaneous expenses 1,326,094 1,122,565 903,529 18.1 8,676,474 7,186,914 1,489,560 20.7 
; Telephone operating expenses.. 18,836,771 15,726,695 3,110,076 19.8 123,555,738 104,607,930 18,947,808 181 
Net telephone operating revenues... 7,667,865 7,741,248 *73,383 * 9 59,111,593 55,156,258 3,955,335 [2 
Other operating revenues ......... 1,250 1,213 37) 3.1 8,756 8,466 290 = 84 
Other operating expenses is 1,373 1,050 323 30.8 9,043 11,939 "2.896 *243 
Uncollectible operating revenues 132,221 129,281 2,940 23 895,118 1,000,367 105,249 *10.5 
Taxes assignable to operations..... 1,845,351 1,253,310 592,041 47.2 11,402,859 8,643,508 2,759,351 31.9 
Operating income 5,690,170 6,358,820 "668,650 *10.5 16,813,329 45,508,910 1,304,419 9 
Decrease. 
Summary of Reports of 61 Class A Companies for July, 1917, and Seven Months Ending with July, as Compiled by |. C. C. 
a large number of tests will show the re- in another way: If the speaker’s lips operating income for the seven months 
sults in fractions of a mile of standard ere held 1.5 inches away fromthe mouth- was $46,813,329, an increase of 2.9. 
cable. The untrained observer, also, piece, over 50 per cent of the available Detailed figures contained in the sum- 
often mistakes a difference in quality for commercial transmission is lost, the limit mary are given in the accompanying table. 
a difference in volume. being taken as 22 miles of standard 
The use of the artificial standard cable cable. 


allows such losses as that due to the in- 
correct use of the telephone to be ex- 
pressed in terms which are easily com- 
prehended by the regular telephone sub- 
scriber. For example, it has been de- 
termined from a series of carefully- 
made tests, under a certain circuit condi- 
tion, the equivalent value of the losses in 


Summary of Reports of Class A 
Companies for July. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission's 
summary of the reports of Class A com- 
panies for the month of July, 1917, shows 
2 decrease of $73,383 in net operating rev- 
enues over the same month of the preced- 


Agreement for Telephone Consoli- 
dation in Denison, Texas. 
Agreements have been reached by the 
city council of Denison, Texas, the Gray- 
son Telephone Co. and the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. for a consol- 
idation of the two exchanges in that city, 
the Grayson company to take over the 

Bell exchange. 











The Silent Partner 


Independent Telephony’s Greatest Asset—Our Strong Economic Position 


You have heard it before. You know 
the man, for he came into your office only 
a few days ago. He had the blues, a 
chronic condition with him. 

He said the Allies were losing the war, 
and that the German army could take 
Paris any time. They were only waiting 
for the submarines to finish their work, 
and then Paris and London would fall 
together. 

And then it would only be a question 
of a few weeks until America was trod- 
den down under the heel of these gentle 
warriors. 





Little does this man realize that he is 
as effective as if under salary of Berns- 
torff. Everywhere he goes he scatters 
gloom, and he is sure to strike a re- 
sponsive chord in some craven soul. 

In spite of the fact that the German 
- army is pushed back every time it clashes 
with the Allies; in spite of the fact that 
the submarine menace is slowly being 
controlled; in spite of the fact that the 
air raids have been effectively stopped, 
this man goes croaking about, bound to 
believe that the contrary things will hap- 
pen. 





One does not have to go far to get an- 
other picture. 

It is of an Independent telephone man 
who has absolutely decided that, like the 
German army going to Paris, the Bell 
interests can absorb the Independent tele- 
phone business any moment they care to 
do so. 

You have heard him croaking for years, 
continually pointing out this possibility 
and insisting that the Independent tele- 
phone was only allowed to live as long 
as the great universal system cared to 
permit it. 

In spite of the fact that the Bell com- 
pany is willing to give and take, and 
they do give and take, he always sees 
the “nigger in the wood pile.” 

He cannot be convinced, whatever 
happens, but that his business is bound 
for ruin the moment his adversary de- 
sires it. 





Thirteen years ago, I heard a very 
grave statement made by a Bell official 
that the Independent telephone business 
had three more years to live. That pre- 
diction was made in 1905. 

In 1908 I met the prophet, and was in- 
formed that unforseen circumstances had 
postponed the death of the Independent 
telephone business for another three 
years. 


By J. C. Kelsey 
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Every Star on This Map of IIlinois Represents An Independent Exchange. 


About 1913, a very busy year for every 
dealer and manufacturer, in spite of the 
fact that the Bell factory was employing 
300 men directly on sales to Independent 
telephone companies, I met the prophet 
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again. He no longer spoke of the three- 
year limit to Independent telephone ex- 
istence, but he darkly hinted that the time 
was about ripe for the promised march to 
the telephone Paris. 
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In his mind, the imperialistic or monop- 
oly telephone army could not be stopped 
by the democratic or locally-owned tele- 
phone companies. 





Now after thirteen years have passed, 
what is the true condition? 


In Ohio, Indiana and Illinois the Cen- 
tral Union (Bell) Telephone Co., in spite 
of the powerful flanking support of 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Chicago, passed 
into the hands of receivers. 

Instead of advancing to the telephone 
Paris, there seems to be a retreat to the 
telephone river Rhine. 

True to the world war situation, an oc- 
casional company falls before the impe- 
rial policy, just as Roumania, Serbia and 
Poland, have done, but the real scene of 
battle lies in the Middle West and here it 
will be decided for all time. 

To get at the true condition of affairs, 
one state will be taken at a time. 

At this time, the state of Illinois is 
shown in two pictures. One is the map 
showing over 800 Independent telephone 
exchanges, while the other shows the 
Bell exchanges, something over 50. 

A glance at the Independent map shows 
that every part of Illinois is covered by 
telephones except the northeast section 
around Chicago. 

But one star shows in this Chicago sec- 
tion and that is the Des Plaines Tele- 
phone Co., at Park Ridge. Park Ridge 
is about 12 miles from Chicago, and the 
two city telephone systems have connect- 
ing agreements 

A glance at the Bell map brings out 
more clearly the density of Bell exchanges 
around Chicago, and within a 50-mile ra- 
dius from Chicago as a center. 

Galesburg shows a Bell star and only 
recently has this situation passed to the 
Independents, while Decatur has gone to 
the Central Union. 





The dullest-minded man, in Chicago, 
New York, or any place where but only 
Bell telephones exist, can surely learn 
something from a study of these two 
maps. 

We all know that the true life of a na- 
tion is not confined to the city limits of 
New York, Chicago, Cincinnati or even 
Boston. And we know well that the real 
thinking part of the nation is not at these 
centers either. It is nearer the rural 
centers. 

How many men in cities read the Pres- 
ident’s message or take Congress seri- 
ously, except when it affects their in- 
come? 

The real economic life of our nation 
lies in and about the 800 or more tele- 
phone exchange centers of Illinois, and 
those of the rest of the states of our 
union. 

The real economic truth of the tele- 
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phone situation is that the back must fit 
the burden. If the Bell officials, effi- 
cient in big things, undertook to manage 
these 800 or more Independent exchange 
centers, they would make a hopeless mud- 
dle of it. They have done it before. 


40 Daviess 
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There is no melting pot in the tele- 
phone business. A small town is a small 
town, and everyone lives on a small town 
basis. A small town telephone system, 
governed by the representatives of a 
large town system, is always under pres- 





The Stars on This Map Mark the Bell Exchanges. Note the Difference! 


If the president of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. had to devote his time to the 
problems of a rural community it would 
result in his own unhappiness and a great 
economic waste as well. 


sure because its average income, of ne- 
cessity, has to fall so far below the aver- 
age made by the larger companies. 

As a result, the local manager is al- 
ways unhappy because he cannot satisfy 
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his superior officers, and he wants to 
move on. His wife is unhappy, too, be- 
cause she has no interest at stake, except 
her husband’s salary and his frame of 
mind. 

The result is that losses at these places 
are accentuated, and correction can never 
take place. 


A small town telephone system, locally 
owned, does not suffer from odious com- 
parison to large system averages. The 
owner of the plant lives in the commun- 
ity. He does not expect to move on or 
be promoted to a larger place. 

His wife also lives in the community, 
and can see her home folks every day. 
She is interested in the telephone com- 
pany, for she has at one time kept its 
books, or looked after the operating. 

It is her life and interest and it is to 
her that her husband can safely look for 
disinterested help and proper encourage- 
ment. She is not worried because her hus- 
band did not get the last promotion, but 
she is interested in making the property 
earn what it should. 





At the Illinois convention there was a 
great attendance of telephone men’s 
wives.. Every one of them was vitally in- 
terested in the telephone business and all 
were keen to pick up any idea or sugges- 
tion which would make the business pay 
more profit. . 

Women do not fool themselves as men 
do, and when the telephone company is 
losing money or falling behind, you can- 
not convince them it is a result of mere 
bookkeeping. 

It suddenly occurred to me that IIli- 
nois not only had over 800 Independent 
exchange centers, but had the advantage 
of the wit, wisdom and courage of 800 
women or more. With such a combina- 
tion, no imperialistic policy can invade. 
nor an unappreciative public deny. 

Every one of these 800 or more Inde- 
pendent exchanges represents a man fight- 
ing for his family by making his business 
successful. Could any imperialistic or 
monopoly system ever have such an eco- 
nomic urge? 


The world is waking up to the undis- 
puted fact that a man’s wife is one of the 
greatest economic factors in the world 
today. 

The National Cash Register Co., always 
a pioneer in every courageous thing, real- 
izing that something was missing, called 
together in convention every employe’s 
wife. In a week and at relatively small 
expense, this great company solved one 
of the greatest problems which confronts 
business men today. 





“A man’s business should be his wife’s 
business. What interests one should in- 
terest the other, and the sooner American 
wives become interested in their husband’s 
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business, the most perplexing problem of 
industry will be solved.” 

Thus said the National Cash Register 
Co., and it is safe to say that Independent 
telephony has long known the value of 
the silent partner. 

To prove this, read what a silent tele- 
phone partner did in an lowa town. The 
letter is a sequel to one of TELEPHONY’S 
articles, “Let Mary Do It,” published in 
the issue of October 20, 

Every man and woman in the telephone 
business should carefully read Mr. Ed- 
dington’s letter, which so vividly reveals 
a reason why Independent telephony 
will always wax strong and vital. 

It will reveal exactly what the 
tional Cash Register Co. has found out, 
what the exponents of the telephone im- 
perialism should know, and what every 
Independent telephone man _ has _ long 
benefited by. 

“Sutherland, Iowa. 
Telephony Publishing Co. : 

‘The Public Be Pleased,’ or ‘The Pub- 
lic Be Damned,’ are the two extremes be- 
tween which the public utility man labors. 

In the passing of ‘The Public Be 
Damned’ sentiment, ‘The Public Be 
Pleased’ has set itself up and is demand- 
ing auspicious reverence and, in the tele- 
phone field, seems to be getting pretty 
satisfactory results. 

So satisfactory are these results that the 
general public are giving up the use of 
alarm clocks, train schedules, market re- 
ports and making of ‘Central,’ one grand 
information bureau. ‘Central’ tries cheer- 
fully to meet all these added requirements, 
but the not yet satisfied ‘Public Be 
Pleased’ sentiment makes demands along 
the lines of equipment, quality of mate- 
rial used and workmanship. 

Does it stand to reason that a public 
enlightened enough to make these re- 
quirements is not enlightened enough to 
know that service so improved should 
sell at a higher rate than that which sold 
in ‘The Public Be Damned’ days, to say 
nothing of the increased cost of mate- 
rial? 

Now, I, George, the recently faint- 
hearted George who so much feared this 
great big demanding, fault-finding public, 
want to say that this awful public does 
not require anything for which it will 
not pay. Witness my personal encounter 
with the monster. 

Several years ago I entered into a life 
partnership with Mary, and a real live 
little partner she has been—a genuine 
business partner, I assure you. One of 
her chief delights, and mine, too, used 
to be our monthly balance. Please take 
note I say ‘used to be.’ That delight has 
been slowly and surely passing away. 

Gradually I’ve tried to persuade Mary 
that it isn’t really necessary to balance 
up quite so often, but she won’t be per- 
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suaded. Each month she has provided 
proof positive that ‘this balance is the 
smallest ever and soon we will have no 
balance at all’ and that after I had ac- 
tually squeezed some dollars as much as 
two or three times before departing them 
as payment for some actual honest neces- 
ity. 

Some of you know Mary—she is of the 
‘think a lot and say little type.’ I vaguely 
surmised from statements she’d recently 
been making to one particular telephone 
man that she had somethiny pretty seri- 
ous in mind, and that something she 
wanted on her balance sheet. 

One day I found a little evidence that 
set me thinking—a wrinkled telephone 
bill, October telephone rent, $2.00. On 
speaking to Mary about the matter she 
laughingly replied, ‘Oh, I just wanted to 
see how a bill for telephone rent would 
look made out for $2.’ After a little 
searching around [| had the _ horrified 
pleasure of seeing bills for my whole 
list of business subscribers made out for 
$2; also a neat pile of typewritten let- 
ters to residence subscribers stating that 
rentals unpaid after the tenth would be 
charged $1.50, and all this on the 30th of 
September. 


“After thinking over the situation, I de- 
cided my much desired hunting trip would 
soon be forthcoming and then ‘Mary 
would do it.’ 

On the morning of October Ist, I took 
old ‘Public Be Pleased’ out for an air- 
ing. We met all the business men, stated 
the facts of the price situation and col- 
lected the $2 rate from all but two. I as- 
sure you the meeting of these business 
fellows was worth the price I paid in 
stewing over the matter. Some simply 
replied, ‘You had to come to it at-last, J 
see’; others ‘How ever did you make 
both ends meet at your old rates?’ and 
still others, ‘Your service is worth that 
and more.’ 

Of the two who were discontinued, one 
has already asked to be reinstalled, and 
after I make sure he has actually learned 
the worth of his telephone, I'll hook him 
up again. 

My feeling toward the great big public 
is hard to express after this meeting with 
it. But just to show my good friends 
the bright prospects on my horizon, I 
have started a new modern brick tele- 
phone office, have ordered a new switch- 
board, delivery to be made December 15, 
and on January 1 intend to start the New 
Year pleasing the good public as they 
have never been pleased before.” 

What is the use of saying more? Thir- 
teen years have passed, and three-year 
predictions are still made. We still have 
our croakers who see the end, and we 
always will. 

MORAL: Economic solutions are the 
only permanent ones. 





























“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


833. Is the high frequency calling 
equipment provided for each composite 
circuit? How does the operation of the 
composite telephone circuit resemble the 
operation of 
toll circuit? 

834. Outline the condition of the 
equipment in the high frequency ringing 
circuit when the toll operator is ringing 
out from the line jack. 

835. Describe the production of the 
high frequency calling current. Explain 
how it is sent out over the composited 
circuit. What controls the frequency of 
the high frequency calling current? 

836. Why does the incoming high fre- 
quency current pass only through the 
path including the winding of the special 
relay, J, Fig. 254? 

837. Explain the principles underlying 
the design of the special high-frequency 
relay, J. Why is one armature vibrated 
by the high frequency current while the 
cther is allowed to remain practically 
stationary? Outline the steps following 
the operation of the special relay, J. 

838. For what additional purpose is the 
railway composite set used? Outline the 
theory of the railway composite. 

839. Descrihe the operation of the rail- 
way composite set. What is the purpose 
of the impedance coils, 1 and 3, Fig. 256? 
How is connection made to the line by 
trainmen ? 


CHAPTER XXVII._ Associated 
Toll Equipment (Continued). 
840. Instrument wiring—There. are 

many types of the railway composite set. 

The general principles involved are about 

the same, however, in all cases. In Fig. 

257 is shown a circuit developed by the 

writer and used successfully by one of 

the pioneer companies engaged in the 
production of this class of equipment. 


any other non-composited 


One induction coil is used for both talk- 


ing and signaling. 

In the particular set shown, the trans- 
mitter, 7, was equipped with a carbon 
cell having a greater current-carrying 
capacity than usual and the battery, 13, 
includes four dry cells instead of t' 
usual two. The secondary of the in’ 
tion coil was wound with a tap brought 
out at a point determined experimentally. 
The entire secondary is included in th 


signaling circuit while only the inner por- 
tion is included in the talking circuit. 

841. Operation of one composite set.— 
When talking, the set is operated ex- 
actly as an ordinary magneto set with a 
battery of unusually high voltage and a 
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Fig. 257. Howler Set for Railway 


Composite. 

transmitter carrying an unusually large 
current. When it is desired to send out 
signal, the button, 14, is de- 
pressed and by the operation of its springs 
closes three normally-open contracts 

the same time 
closed contacts. 

The circuit is completed for the flow of 
current from the battery through the 
primary winding, 12, the vibrator contact, 
8, and the lower normally-open contact 
of the button, 14. The magnetic attrac 
between the core of the coil and the arma- 
ture of the vibrator spring sets the vibra- 
tor into motion and it rapidly makes and 
breaks the current flowing through the 
primary winding, 12, of the coil. The 
condenser, 9, serves to reduce the spark- 
ing at the vibrator contacts. 

The rapid magnetization and demag- 
netization of the core of the coil induces 
a high frequency alternating current of 
rather high voltage, for telephone equip- 
ment, in the secondary winding, 11 and 12. 
This high frequency current flows out 
over the telegraph wire, through the con- 
densers bridging the intermediate 
tions, and through all the 
“howlers” to earth. 

At the same time, the “howler,” 4, of 
the calling telephone is disconnected at 
the inside contact point of the mar 
springs of key 14. When the receiver, 6 
is removed, the switch hook is operated 
and the contacts, 1, 2, and 3, are closed. 
The local “howler,” 4, is now disconnected 
at the lower contact point of the switch 
hook, the key, 14, having been returned t 
normal. 


a calling 


breaking two normally 


sta- 
connected 
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In the system shown, Fig. 257, the en- 
tire winding of the secondary is in circuit 
when signaling, but only the part marked 
10 is in circuit when talking. 

842. Purpose shunt 
coil—A very interesting arrangement is 
shown in the receiver shunt coil 4BCD. 


of} the receiver 


The railway composite is very noisy, from 
the telephone standpoint. In fact, it is 
so noisy that it has been found necessary 
to deliberately de-sensitize the receiver 
in order to obtain satisfactory results. 

In order to secure satisfactory trans- 
mission under these conditions, it is also 
necessary, of course, to increase the vol- 
ume of outgoing telephonic transmission 
currents. The receiver shunt coil shown 
is designed to accomplish this result 
without changing the character of the 
alternating voice carrying currents pass- 
ing through the receiver winding. 

The windings, AD and BC, are induc- 
tive. The windings, AC and BD, are non- 
inductive. All are wound on a spool havy- 
ing a sliding iron core. When the core 
is entirely withdrawn from its place in 
the axis of the spool, all four coils are 
practically non-inductive. As the core is 
inserted in the spool, two of the coils ac- 
quire inductance reactance while two, be- 
ing wound non-inductively, do not. When 
the core is entirely outside the spool and 
the coils are all practically non-inductive, 
the receiver is shunted with a non-induct- 
ive resistance that is very low in impe- 
dance or in opposition offered to the high 
frequency alternating 
carrying currents. 


telephonic voice- 

It is obvious that the position of the 
iron core in the spool will affect the 
reactance offered by the two inductively 
wound coils, AD and BC. As the iron 
core is passed into the spool, the react- 
ance is increased and as it'is withdrawn, 
the reactance is reduced. 

It is obvious that the use of this ad- 
justable reactance shunt will enable the 
user of the instrument to de-sensitize the 
receiver to any desired degree. In prac- 
tice this is done until the line noises be- 
come inaudible. It is then necessary to 
determine by trial if the receiver has been 
de-sensitized too much 
sults in transmission. 

The actual construction of the receiver 
shunt coil is shown in Fig. 259. The spool 
used for this purpose was the ordinary 
common battery induction coil 


for workable re- 


wooden 
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spool. The four windings were arranged 
as shown and it was connected in the in- 
strument circuit as shown in Fig. 257. 
The plunger was made from Norway iron 
and was provided with a simple knob at 
one end to render its manipulation easy. 

843. Use of special transmitters—In 
order to insure audible telephonic trans- 
mission over some of the longer circuits, 
the transmitters were equipped with 
larger carbon cells and were designed to 
carry much stronger currents than the 
transmitter of the ordinary local battery 
telephone. As an illustration of the ex- 
tremes adopted along this line, the writer 
used in the instrument the circuit of 
which is shown in Fig. 257, a transmitter 
having a carbon electrode %-inch in di- 
ameter. 

The induction coil was wound with 
large size wire to insure low resistance in 
both windings. The primary consisted of 
400 turns No. 18 B. & S. single silk in- 
sulated wire and the secondary consisted 
of 2,800 turns of No. 28 B. & S. double 
cotton insulated wire with a tap brought 
out for the talking circuit when 2,400 
turns had been laid on. e 

The present standard practice is based 
upon the practical recognition of the 
limitations of this class of equipment and 
the adandonment of efforts to accomplish 
results that are extremely difficult, often 
almost impossible. 

844. Construction of the “howler.”— 
The “howler,” 4, Fig. 257, is a most im- 
portant part of the railway composite 
type of telephone. The design developed 
by the writer and used with success is 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 258. 

The general structure is very similar 
to that of the ordinary telephone receiver. 
In fact, the carcass used in the “howler” 
was the carcass of the old style telephone 
receiver arranged so that the air gap be- 
tween the magnet pole pieces and the 
diaphragm could be readily changed. The 
cup on the edge of which the diaphragm 
rests is threaded at the small end and is 
screwed on the supporting framework 
of the receiver. 

When the air gap between the dia- 
phragm and the magnet pole pieces is to 
be shortened, this cup is retired by turn- 
ing it on the framework. When the air 
gap is to be lengthened, this cup is ad- 
vanced by turning it forward. At the 
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ing at its center. In this opening is fast- 
ened a horn-shaped extension and the 
outer diaphragm is separated from the 
inner by a ring placed between them at 
the edge. 

845. Operation of howler—The op- 
eration of the howler is as follows: When 
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Fig. 258. Section of Howler Horn. 


proper position it is fastened with a lock- 
nut. 

In the “howler,” two diaphragms are 
used. One is the ordinary telephone re- 
ceiver diaphragm and the other is an 
auxiliary diaphragm having a small open- 


Fig. 259. Adjustable De-sensitizing Re- 
ceiver Shunt for Railway Composite. 
the high frequency currents from the dis- 
tant calling station pass through the wind- 
ing of the magnet coils, the diaphragm is 
thrown into rapid vibration just as the 
diaphragm of any telephone receiver is 
thrown into vibration by similar currents. 

The thin layer of air between the main 
diaphragm and the auxiliary diaphragm 
is rapidly compressed and rarefied and as 
a result the auxiliary diaphragm is also 
thrown into vibration by the action of the 
air cushion. But—and this is the impor- 
tant feature of this design—the auxiliary 
diaphragm has much more vibrating sur- 
face than the main diaphragm. In fact, 
the great area secured by the connection 
of the horn to its center insures that the 


‘volume of air compressed and rarefied by 


the action of the high frequency vibra- 
tions of the main diaphragm is greatly 
augmented. In other words, a sounding 
board effect is secured. 

In the violin, for instance, the sound 
made by the vibration of one string 
would be inaudible a very short distance 
away from the instrument were it not for 
the great surface thrown into vibration by 
the walls of the sound chamber. In the 
same way the sound produced by the main 
diaphragm of the “howler” is augmented 
and the signal becomes plainly audible 
under conditions that would ordinarily 
prevent successful signaling. 

Before the development of this design, 
it was possible to talk much farther over 
a Morse wire than it was possible to 
signal. When this device was used, the 
condition was immediately reversed. 

(To be continued.) 


Ohio Companies Oppose Fuses and 
Arresters for Fire Protection. 
The recent order of the state fire mar- 

shal in Ohio to require telephone com- 
panies to install approved fuses and light- 
ning arresters upon all telephone instru- 
ments has developed strong opposition, 
as was evidenced at the recent convention 
of the Ohio Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. 

In petitions which were sent to the 
state fire marshal by the Independent 
companies, it was represented that com- 
pliance with the fire marshal’s order is 
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impossible of performance as contemplat- 
ed; that compliance is impracticable and 
useless and will require the expenditure 
of a large amount of time, labor and 
money. It was further represented that 
the installation of the equipment is not 
a protection and is useless for the pur- 
poses contemplated and does not con- 
form to the best modern practice. 

In the petition it was also stated that 
the installation of the equipment speci- 
fied at the telephone instrument is a 
menace to the buildings or structures in 
which they are installed. It has a ten- 
dency to impair and obstruct efficient tele- 
phone service and is attended with no 
corresponding benefits to the user or the 
operating company. 

In a letter to the fire marshal which 
was written by Geo. B. Quatman, man- 
ager of the Sidney (Ohio) Telephone 
Co., the arguments against enforcement 
of the order of the fire 
very clearly summed up. 

“Many years ago,” said Mr. Quatman, 
“it was considered good practice to in- 
stall protectors on telephone instruments, 
not as a protection to the premises but 
as a protection to the instrument. But 
it was learned from sad experience, that 
placing lightning arresters in houses was 
like a man I knew who put a leaking can 
of gasoline in the house for fear it would 
explode—and it did.” 

Mr. Quatman then referred to a sketch 
showing the modern practice of telephone 
protection and drew attention to the fact 
that lightning arresters are placed where 
the gasoline can should be—outside on 
the pole. 

In a brief reference to the action of 
lightning it was pointed out that light- 
ning is the discharge of electricity from 
an overcharged cloud to the earth. - It 
travels through the air and follows the 
same general laws of electricity, taking 
the path of least resistance. It will pass 
through trees, houses, poles, etc., only 
when these objects are in its path, or if 
the air resistance to the tree or house 
is less than the air resistance direct to 
earth. When lightning gets on a tele- 
phone wire, it follows the same laws and 
travels over the path of the least re- 
sistance to ground. 

To illustrate this an extreme case is 
cited. If the lightning should strike a 
line at a point between the house and the 
first pole, upon which it is customary to 
install a lightning arrester, it would travel 
to the pole where a metallic ground is 
located, as this is a path of lower resist- 
ance than to ground through the building. 
If the lightning arrester is placed in 


marshal were 


the building, the lightning discharge 
will go to the building and if the 
charge is greater than the carrying 


capacity of the ground wire, it will shunt 
through the building and produce de- 
struction in accordance with the character 
of the stroke. 
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Should lightning strike the line at a 
point between the pole nearest the house 
and a pole a mile away, upon which an- 
other arrester is located, the discharge 
would be divided and go to ground at 
the two poles. In this case it is clear 
that the arrester on the poles is far more 
efficient than in the buildings. 

A ground wire is an attraction to light- 
ning, so for that reason companies avoid 
placing them in a subscriber’s property. 
They, therefore, place them on the poles 
in order to avoid attracting the lightning 
to the building. 

An electric light wire will attract light- 
ning much quicker than the telephone 
because it carries current and 
therefore has an electrical field surround- 
ing it, whereas the telephone wire carries 
no current while the telephone is idle. 
Mr. Quatman states that he has never 
observed an installation where the elec- 
tric light company placed lightning ar- 
resters in the consumers’ premises, un- 
less it was to protect a bank of large 
transformers that would be located within 
the building. 


wire, 


It is true, he states, that fuses are in- 
stalled—but a fuse is no lightning ar- 
rester. A fuse is only a protection against 
an overload on the company’s transform- 
ers, or a crossed wire within the build- 
ing. These fuses are usually 10 amperes. 
If a telephone company were permitted 
to use a 10-ampere fuse, it would be 
found that the ringer coils in the instru- 
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TELEPHONY PuBLISHING Co., 


Gentlemen :— 


Was. 


financing plans. 





Treasury Department, Washington, November 30, 1917. 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


| have just read with great interest the Liberty Loan article from the 
issue of TeLepnuony for October 20, 1917. 

This article confirms what I already had heard from many sources, 
that the telephone world showed great interest in the recent Liberty 
Loan campaign, and did much to make it the tremendous success that it 


| want you to know that your government appreciates the patriotic 
work that you are doing in helping it carry on this righteous war in 


which it now is engaged, by giving your unqualified encouragement to its 


Very cordially yours, 


Oscar A. PRICE, 
Director of Publicity. 








ment would open the circuit at a much 
lower amperage, as these coils are only 
wound with from No. 34 to No. 40 gage 
wire. 

If fuses were installed, they might pro- 
tect the telephone company’s ringer coils, 
but in order to do this the fuse would 
have to be very small and the mainte- 
nance expense, Mr. Quatman states, would 
be greater than his company could afford 
with its present rates. The number of 
ringer coils lost per annum is about one- 
tenth of one per cent. 

“Years ago,” Mr. Quatman states, “our 
company had fuses and lightning ar- 
resters on instruments but they were re- 


moved on account of their hazard and 
uselessness. In the entire experience of 
our company, covering 20 years and now 
operating 2,100 instruments and over 2,- 
000 miles of open wire, we have never 
had a case of property damage from our 
lines for want of protection. We had 
two cases in our early history where dam- 
age was caused by the protectors in resi- 
dences, the line the 
ground wire. 


wires arching to 


“The enforcement of your order on 
our company would require an outlay of 
$4,000 and an increased annual mainte- 
nance expense of $1,000. It would not 
only be useless but hazardous.” 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Commission Control of Telephone 
Utilities in Texas Likely. 

That there is a possibility, after ten 
years of “hostilities,” of the utilities and 
legislators of Texas getting together on 
« satisfactory public service commission 
law for that state, is indicated by the re- 
sults of a meeting held in Austin, Texas, 
on December 6, at which prominent Inde- 
pendent telephone men of the state met 
with representatives of the League of 
Texas Municipalities and others, under 
the auspices of a subcommittee of the 
state legislature. The purpose of the 

eeting was to discuss the features of 

utility control bill which 
agreeable to ali concerned. 

The recently adjourned special session 

f the Texas legislature created and left 
ehind it a large “Investigating Commit- 
‘ee’ for the purpose of looking into many 
iate affairs. A subcommittee of this gen- 
ral committee, composed of Representa- 
tives Cope and Sackett and Senator 

lderdice, announced late in November its 


would be 


intention of drafting a public utilities 
commission bill, and invited the telephone 
people and other utilities to meet with it 
to consider the proposition. 

The utilities of Texas have persistently 
opposed the creation of a public service 
commission for many years, claiming that 
no bill yet offered had been fair to the 
companies, and that the control would be 
political. 

At the meeting in Austin the telephone 
people, pleased with the reasonableness 
of the Cope committee and the other in- 
terested parties present, offered to meet 
all concerned half way in the considera- 
tion of a bill. R. P. Dorough, of Texar- 
kana, representing an organization of the 
mayors and city attorneys of many Texas 
towns and cities, presented a bill his 
league had drawn, and which follows the 
Missouri law very closely. C. M. Cure- 
ton, assistant attorney general of Texas, 
assisted the meeting with valuable sug- 
gestions, and the result of the conference 
was that all parties were impressed with 


the fairness and 
others concerned. 

It seems likely, therefore, that there is 
2 probability of the utilities commission 
hatchet being buried in Texas, and of the 
creation of a general utilities commission 
with jurisdiction over all the utilities of 
the state excepting municipally 
owned, It is likely, from present indica- 
tions, that the state railroad commission 
will be transformed into the general utili- 
ties commission. 

Representatives of the Independent 
telephone companies and of the Texas In- 
dependent Telephone Association present 
at the conference have agreed to put the 
proposition up to all the Independent 
telephone companies in the state when the 
Cope committee has finally completed its 
bill. 

Officers of the state association have 
stated that that organization is willing to 
give full consideration to any bill which 
carries with it ample protection to the 
smaller Independent the 


reasonableness of the 


those 


companies of 
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KELLOGG 


Universal Switchboards 












“With this switchboard I have 


the great advantage of being 
able to change to common bat- 
tery, at a higher rate, one line 
at a time.” 


For the problem of the medium 
sized exchange the Kellogg 
Universal switchboard is the 
answer. 


White us for detailed information. 


Buy Your Board for the Town, { 


KELLOGG 
Magneto Switchboards 


Vital, outstanding features that assure 
Kellogg Magneto Switchboard  supe- 
riority are the undeniable practical excel- 
lence of Kellogg combined drops and 
jacks, keys, transmitter, operator's set, 
cords, plugs and each other part. 


Have you one? 
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j the Service the Public Demands 
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KELLOGG 
Instantaneous 


Recall 
Switchboards 


Comment of subscriber 
after installation of a Kel- 
logg Instantaneous recall 
board in his town: 


‘These phones are great. You 
only need to lift the.receiver, 
give the number, and the 
party you wish is at your ear.” 


Everything is done for the sub- 
scriber—what every subscriber likes. 
A switching system, economical, 
money-making, for the iargest 
metropolis. Its points of excellence 
are emphasized in the Kellogg re- 
lays, lamps, jacks, condensers, 
cords and plugs. 


a ae ee 


In the big factory, the business institu- 
tion, railroad terminals, public buildings, 
generally, wherever groups of people 
are assembled, Kellogg private branch 
exchange switchboards are a money- 
making, business and system im- 
proving aid. 


Have you our P. B. X. Bulletin? 





iD & SUPPLY COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


ASE MO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Ol#ntington Bank Bldg. 


owaitaw Co. Omaha, Neb.; Pacific States Electric Co., Los Angeles, Cal., Oakland, Cal., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash. ; 


AinoM Minn. Tower-Binford Elec. & Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 
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state, and freedom for the smaller com- 
pany from many unjust and harassing 
rules and regulations contained in the 
hills previously proposed in the state. 

Independent telephone men present at 
the conference were Judge S. A. Lindsey, 
president of the Gulf States Telephone 
Co., Tyler; J. B. Earle, president of the 
Texas Telephone Co., Waco; J. Y. Rust, 
president of the San Angelo Telephone 
Co., San Angelo; and R. B. Still, Tyler, 
and E. C. Blomeyef, Waco, respectively 
president and secretary of the Texas In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 

It is likely that a meeting of all the 
officers and directors of the Texas asso- 
ciation will be called to consider the bill 
when it is completed. 


High Tension Line Cannot Paral- 
lel Telephone Line. 
Public Utilities Commis- 
ordered the Midland Water, 
Light & Ice Co. and the city of Mullin- 
ville to re-route the electrical transmission 
line now under construction between Mul- 
linville and Bucklin so as not to interfere 
with the service of the Home Telephone 
Co., of Bucklin, Kan. : 

Complaint in this case was filed by the 
Home Telephone Co. of Bucklin vs. the 
Midland Water, Light & Ice Co. and the 
City of Mullinville. The complainant op- 
erates a telephone exchange in Bucklin 
and toll lines extending west to Mineola, 
Kan., north to Ford, east to Mullinville, 
connecting at these places with other toll 
lines, and several party country lines out 
of Bucklin. 

The Home Telephone Co. of Bucklin 
has maintained this line from Bucklin to 
Mullinville since 1905. It is alleged in the 
complaint that the respondents have be- 
gun and are erecting a high power 
transmission line between Mullinville and 
Bucklin, parallel to the complainant’s 
telephone line; that if the respondents 
are permitted to complete and operate 
this transmission line, it will make the 
complainant's telephone line useless. 

In its answer to the complaint, the 
respondents averred that the complain- 
ant’s telephone line extending to Mullin- 
ville is of antiquated construction and is 
a grounded line and does not’ meet the 
requirements and is not up to the stand- 
ard of a modern, up-to-date telephone 
line. 

The commission, in its ruling, states 
that it was the apparent intention of the 
iegislature to protect telephone lines con- 
structed by means of grounded wires as 
well as those constructed by means of 
metallic circuits, and that all lines con- 
structed for the transmission of telegraph 
or telephone messages or for the trans- 
mission of electricity along a public high- 
way should be so constructed and main- 
tained as to avoid unreasonable injury or 
interference with the wires of other utili- 
ties or with the operation thereof. 


The 


sion 


Kansas 
has 
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The commission also found there is 
another feasible and reasonable route and 
highway over which the transmission line 
may be routed, installed and operated, 
and issued its order accordingly. 


Galion (Ohio) Telephone Co. to 
Take Over Bell Exchange. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission, 
on December 5, authorized the sale of the 
property of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. in and about the city of Galion, to the 
Galion Telephone Co. The commission 
also ordered that a physical connection be 
established between the Galion company’s 
svstem and the Central Union lines for 
the interchange of toll service. 

The Galion Telephone Co. is given per- 
mission to issue its capital stock of a total 
par value of $51,000, of which al] but not 
iess than $1,000 per value may be issued in 
the company’s common capital stock, or 
of which not exceeding $50,000 par value 
may be issued in preferred stock. 

Of this stock, $39,000 is to be delivered 
to the receivers of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. in payment for its Galion 
property and the proceeds arising from 
the, sale of $12,000 par value of this stock 
is to be applied toward making additions, 
extensions and improvements to the sys- 
tem in Galion. 

Upon the completion of the unification 
of the telephone properties in Galion, the 
Galion Telephone Co. is authorized to 
charge the following annual rates: 

Within the corporate limits of Galion: 
Business, individual line, $39; residence, 
individual line, $27; residence, two-party, 
$21; private branch exchange trunks, each 
$39; private branch 
each, $15. 

City exchange service will be furnished 
to any applicant outside of the city limits 
and within 150 feet of any existing rural 
circuit connected with the Galion ex- 
change at the rate provided for such serv- 
ice plus on additional charge for the dis- 
tance beyond such corporation limits. For 
an individual line an additional charge of 
$8 per quarter mile or fraction thereof is 
to be ‘made; for a two-party line, $3.75 
and for private branch exchange trunks 
$6. 

The rates for extension telephones are 
fixed at $15 per year for business stations 
and $9 for residence stations. A discount 
of 25 cents per month is allowed for pay- 
ment on or before the 15th of the current 
month. 

Free. service is to be maintained be- 
tween the Galion subscribers of the Galion 
Telephone Co. and the exchanges at 
Iberia, Johnsville, New Winchester and 
West Point. 


exchange stations, 


Tri-State Takes Over Minnesota 
Rural Telephone Co. 

The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., of St. Paul, Minn., was authorized 

by the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
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Commission, December 4, to purchase the 
telephone property of the Minnesota 
Rural Telephone Co., with headquarters 
in Princeton, for a consideration of $6,900. 

The petitioner, the Tri-State company, 
now serves 372 stations within the village 
of Princeton, 37 rural stations on its own 
rural lines and 288 connecting company 
rural stations, making a total of 697 sta- 
tions. 

The Minnesota Rural company serves 
76 stations within the village, 39 rural 
stations on its own rural lines and 28] 
connecting company rural stations, mak- 
ing a total of 396 stations. 

Within the village 58 subscribers now 
subscribe to the service of both compa- 
nies, and there are but 18 telephones of 
the Minnesota Rural company within the 
village of Princeton which are not now 
duplicated by the Tri-State company. 

With the 
changes, as authorized by the commission, 
the present Tri-State subscribers will have 
access to 337 additional stations, while 
the connecting rural subscribers of the 
Minnesota Rural company will have ac- 
cess to 638 additional stations. 

The rates of both companies for local 
exchange service within the village are 
the same and there will be no increased 


consolidation of. the ex- 


cost to subscribers by reason of the con- 
solidation.. The Tri-State company as- 
sumes all contracts outstanding and un- 
expired entered the Minnesota 
Rural company for the connection of sub- 
scribers on rural and toll 
necting companies. 


into by 
lines’ of con- 


Right to Fix Rates by Michigan 

Railroad Commission Argued. 

The question of whether the Michigan 
Railroad Commission has a right to raise 
or lower telephone rates where the rates 
are fixed in a franchise granted the tele- 
phone company by the municipality itself 
was argued recently before Judge How- 
ard Wiest in the Ingham circuit court at 
Lansing. 

The city of Traverse City is appealing 
te the court asking for a restraining or- 
der against the commission for an in- 
crease permitted the Citizens’ Telephone 
Co. in Traverse City. The new rates are 
in excess of the rate named as a maxi- 
mum in the original franchise with the 
city. 

As the suit will establish the exact 
rights of the railroad commission as re- 
gards the fixing of telephone rates, its 
outcome is being watched with interest by 
Michigan telephone companies and munic- 
ipalties. 


To Give Michigan Municipalities 
Jurisdiction Over Utilities. 

As an outgrowth of the suit Traverse 
City (Mich.) has instituted against the 
Citizens Telephone Co. to prevent an in- 
crease in telephone rates, Attorneys Parm 
C. Gilbert, of Traverse City, and Shelby 
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B. Schurtz, of Grand Rapids, are planning 
to have the people of Traverse City in- 
itiate by petition a proposed amendment 
to Article VIII, Section 28, of the consti- 
tution for the purpose of giving each vil- 
lage, city and township exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the regulation of service, price 
and rates to be charged by public utilities. 





Present Status of Telephone Situa- 
tion in Dallas, Texas. 

That rates of the Southwestern Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. for services in the 
city of Dallas, Texas, are to be increased 
shortly after the first of the coming year, 
whether ‘the proposed merger there be- 
comes effective or not, is indicated by re- 
cent statements of some of the city offi- 
cials to the Dallas press. 

A franchise covering the merger of the 
Southwestern company and the Dallas 
Automatic Telephone Co. is now under 
consideration by the city authorities of 
Dallas, and was given its first reading by 
the city commission on December 5. 
Should the franchise be voted upon 
favorably by the commission, it will prob- 
ably go to the voters of the city for rati- 
fication or disapproval at the city elec- 
tions next April. 

It is proposed also to 
patrons the choice of either flat rate or 
metered service. For flat rate service the 
rates proposed are $3 for residence and 
$7.50 for business telephones. A metered 
residence service of $2 per month with a 
limit of two calls daily, extra calls at 5 
cents each, is also being considered, to- 
gether with a meter rate for business 
houses. These rates are not satisfactory, 
apparently, to the city commission, which 
will probably hold up the franchise pend- 
ing a further investigation of the reason- 
ableness of the charges proposed. 

The Southwestern company charges, at 
present, $2 for residence and $5 for busi- 
ness telephones, and states that on this 
basis its Dallas plant is operated at a loss 
of about $80,000 annually. Indications 
are that this company intends to put in a 
higher rate soon after the first of the 
year, even without the merger, although 
the company has not officially announced 
such an intention. 

Since the beginning of the consolida- 
tion negotiations, the city of Dallas has 
discarded its first idea of a “service at 
cost” plan, claiming that such a proposi- 
tion would not be advantageous to the 
city. Instead, the city intends, it is stated, 
to write into the franchise a 4 per cent 
gross receipts tax clause. This proposal 
will probably not be so objectionable to 
the telephone companies if it is offered in 
licu of all other methods of city license 
taxes, such as the present tax on every 
pole in the city which is assessed against 
the Southwestern company, and on which 
litigation is now pending before the Su- 
pPreme Court of the United States. 


give to the 
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As to the intention of the Southwestern 
company to increase rates anyway, one 
city official is quoted as having said that 
he does not believe this matter will affect 
the merger proposition. “And, so far as 
1 know,” he said, “the city is without 
power to stop the increase. The charter 
gives the city the right to regulate rates, 
however, provided they cease to be rea- 
sonable.” 


Former Operator Wins Suits for 
Payment of Wages. 

Miss Laura Lingle, former central op- 
erator at Bennett, Neb., for the Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Co., has won her suit 
in the Nebraska supreme court, to com- 
pel the stockholders to pay her the 
$118.30 balance due her for services. The 
company sold to the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the individual stock- 
holders taking stock in the latter for their 
interest, leaving nothing for Miss Lingle 
to levy upon to satisfy the judgment she 
secured against the company. The case 
was in «court seven years. In its opinion 
the supreme court held that: 

“If an insolvent corporation sells all 
of its property and rights for cash or 
other property and distributes the same 
to some of its stockholders, the parties 
receiving it knowing all of the facts will 
be held to account to the creditors of 
the corporation for the property so re- 
ceived, and that they also contributed 
some of their individual rights to induce 
such sale and transfer will constitute no 
defense to an action to subject such 
property to the claims of the creditors.” 

Costs, attorney fees and the judgment, 
with interest, will take the major part of 
the sum represented by the stock issued 
to pay for the plant. 


Interchange of Telephone Service 
Ordered at Hecla, S. D. 

The South Dakota Railroad Commis- 
sion, on November 14, ordered the Da- 
kota Central Telephone Co. and the So- 
cial Telephone Co. to construct and install 
a trunk line between the exchanges oper- 
ated by them in Hecla and furnish inter- 
change of service between the rural sub- 
scribers of both companies, and between 
the rural subscribers of either company 
in the Hecla area and the exchange sub- 
scribers of the other company. 

It is also ordered that long distance or 
toll service be furnished the rural sub- 
scribers over this trunk line by the Da- 
kota Central company and that the cost 
of constructing the line and providing the 
necessary facilities to make the installa- 
tion be borne equally by the companies. 

This ruling was handed down on com- 
plaint of the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co. vs. the Social Telephone Co. In its 
opinion, the commission states: 

“Where two telephone companies are 
operating in the same territory and the 
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duplication of plant or the dual service 
cannot be removed, a physical connection 
is necessary and should be required; and 
with a connection established, it is ques- 
tionable whether both companies would 
be in position to furnish as good and ef- 
ficient telephone service as either one of 
the companies would be capable of fur- 
nishing were it occupying the field alone.” 

The Dakota Central Telephone Co. op- 
erates an exchange in Hecla with about 53 
subscribers and rural lines serving 43 sub- 
scribers connected with that exchange. 
The Social Telephone Co. operates an 
exchange with about 45 subscribers and 
rural lines radiating therefrom on which 
approximately 90 subscribers are receiv- 
ing service. 

A subscriber of one company desiring 
to communicate with a subscriber of the 
other is compelled to either subscribe for 
both companies’ service or go to the cen- 
tral office of the other company to place 
his call and wait until his party is con- 
nected up. 

As neither of the companies is in posi- 
tion to render complete and satisfactory 
telephone service to all of the telephone 
users in the community, the commission 
ordered that an interchange of service be 
established, as previously stated. 


Reorganization and Consolidation 
of New York Companies. 

The Bert H. Shepard Co., Inc., of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has taken over the operating 
management of several telephone compa- 
nies in the state of New York, the con- 
trolling interest in has 
quired recently by the Iroquois 


been ac- 
Public 


this ar- 


which 
Service Corp. As a result of 
rangement, the first step in what is to be- 
come a general reorganization and con- 
solidation of several independent public 
service corporations throughout the state 
already has been taken. 

The Iroquois Public Service Corp. re- 
cently took over the controlling interest 
in the Northwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. of Carthage, N. Y. 
a proposition involving the investment of 
some $150,000 on the part of the original 
stockholders. It operates telephone ex- 
changes in the Black River district, 

The Shepard company has reorganized 
this company, under the name of the 
Northwestern Telephone Corp. This is a 
New York concern, and it will take over 
the entire assets of the old 
which operated under a Delaware char- 
ter. The new company will have capital 
of $200,000, half common and half pre- 
ferred stock. Its officers are: President, 
Bert H. Shepard, Syracuse; vice-presi- 
dent, M. S. Wilder, Watertown; secre- 
tary, L. H. Jenks, Carthage, and treas- 
urer, C. U. Putnam, Alexandria Bay. 

The development of the consolidation 
plan is disclosed in the application of the 
Northwestern Telephone Corp. to the 


This was 


company, 
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public service commission to issue securi- 
ties for the purpose of taking over the 
stock and assets of the Theresa Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. of Theresa, N. Y., 
with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
Theresa properties will be consolidated 
with those of the Carthage company. 

Work along the same lines 
under way in connection with the acqui- 
sition of a controlling interest in the 
Union Telephone Co., of Sidney, by the 
Iroquois company. The Union company 
1epresents an investment of $30,000. 

In addition to the companies already 
mentioned, the Iroquois company has 
taken over a controlling interest in the 
Oswego County Independent Telephone 
Co. of Fulton. The Shepard company is 
acting as operating manager for all these 


also is 


concerns. 

It is explained that the object is to 
consolidate and operate such existing 
companies as may be acquired on a basis 
which shall bring about satisfactory earn- 
ings. Many of the smaller public utility 
companies throughout the state have not 
been paying dividends, or have been pay- 
ing only nominal dividends for 
years. . 


some 


Government Ownership of Tele- 
phones Again Recommended. 
Postmaster General 

annual report to Congress, again ur- 

gently recommends that the government 
take over and operate the telegraph and 
telephone lines of this country. 


Burleson, in_ his 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CANADA. 

November 28: The Ontario Railway & 
Municipal Board authorized the city of 
Port Arthur to increase its telephone 
rates as follows: From $15 to $20 for 
residence wall sets; from $18 to $22 for 
residence desk sets; from $30 to $35 for 
commercial wall sets, and from $36 to 
$38 for commercial desk sets. 

November 29: The Ontario Railway & 
Municipal Board authorized the city of 
Fort William to increase its rates from 
$18 to $20 on residence service and from 
$36 to $46 on business service. 

District OF CoLUMBIA. 

December 20: Hearing at the District 
building for the purpose of considering 
the application of the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. for permission to 
put into effect certain increases in rates 
for telephone service and for the aboli- 
tion of certain classes of telephone serv- 
ice now furnished. 


ILLINOIS. 


November 30: The commission en- 
tered an order granting the Kewanee 
Home Telephone Co. of Kewanee, per- 
mission to discontinue its rates now in 
force and to put into effect its advanced 
rates, and dismissing the prayer of in- 
tervening petitioners, the city of Ke- 
wanee, the Kewanee Commercial Asso- 
ciation and the Betterment League of 
Kewanee, to deny the application of the 
telephone company because of the provi- 
sions of an ordinance in the city of Ke- 
wanee. 
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December 4: Complaint filed by Thos. 
P. Edwards, of Ashland, asking that the 
Ashland Telephone Co. be compelled to 
furnish him with a telephone. The offi- 
cials of the Ashland company state that 
it was necessary to disconnect Mr. Ed- 
wards some time ago because some of the 
operators threatened to quit if they were 
compelled to answer his numerous calls. 

KANSAS. 

November 23: The commission or- 
dered the Midland Water, Light & Ice 
Co. and the city of Mullinville to re-route 
the electrical transmission line now under 
construction between Mullinville and 
Bucklin so as not to interfere with the 
service of the Home Telephone Co., of 
Bucklin, Kan. No. 2216. 

MARYLAND. 

November 28: Petition filed by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Protective Tele- 
phone Association of Baltimore, Md., 
asking the commission to postpone further 
hearings in the telephone rate case until 
after the war, so that the main issue may 
not be obscured by reason of conditions 
which are abnormal and temporary. 


MIssourt. 

December 3: The commission dismissed 
the application of Mrs. Cora Sparks for 
a certificate of convenience and necessity 
to operate a telephone exchange in the 
town of Tebbets, No. 1362. 

MONTANA. 

November 26: The commission granted 
the Meagher County Telephone Co., of 
Harlowton, permission to increase its 
rates on individual lines 75 cents a month 
and 25 cents a month on other classes of 
service. A discount of 25 cents, however, 
is provided for payment before the 10th 
of the current month. The company has 
been in business eight years but has never 
paid a dividend. 

NEBRASKA. 

December 1: Nebraska Telephone Co. 
given permission to establish a $2 rate 
tor incoming trunks regardless of busi- 
ness rate in exchanges outside of Omaha. 

December 1: On complaint of A. T. 
Galloway, the Cedar County Mutual Co. 
is ordered to install individual line tele- 
phone in Northwestern depot at Harting- 
ton to prevent leakages from listening-in. 

December 1: On complaint of the 
Springview Telephone Co., per Miles 
Cowger, manager, the Burton Telephone 
Co. is ordered to accept certain toll mes- 
sages. 

December 1: The commission denied 
the application of the Comstock Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to issue $500 of 
stock to pay for $250 automobile for use 
in business. The company declared a 100 
per cent stock dividend in 1910, but as 
this was not approved by the commission 
it was valueless and never reported by 
the company. In making the present ap- 
plication it was stated that the: stock was 
worth only 50 cents on the dollar be- 
cause of the old doubling. The commis- 
sion instructed that an application be 
made for validation, and as the companv 
has never paid a dividend, this will 
straighten out the complication. 

December 5: Application filed by Citi- 
zens’ Telephone Co., of Minatare, a mu- 
tual operating a commercial wire, to 
charge toll rate of 15 cents between Mel- 
lette and Minatare. 

December 5: Application filed by 
Pierce Telephone Co. for permission to 
make five-cent charge on night calls. 

December 6: Application filed by Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. to can- 
cel the following rates and service: $30 
farm lockout telephone for Lincoln ex- 
change; four-party rate on Nebraska City 
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exchange; 20-party farm rate on Green- 
wood exchange; four-party rate on E]| 
Creek exchange; 20-party farm rate o1 
Dorchester exchange; rates for  farn 
service on College View and Haveloc!] 
exchanges. 

December 7: Order issued upon Ar 
lington Telephone Co. to show cause why 
an assessment of $9,607 should not be 
levied upon stockholders, that sum being 
the amount shown by the books to havy« 
been paid out in excess dividends. 


New York. 
December 13: Continued hearing in 
the complaint of Henry Nordheim, an 


architect of the Bronx, and others, against 
the telephone service furnished in that 
borough by the New York Telephone Co 
Complaint is made that the company 
does not employ a sufficient number of 
operators to maintain good service. The 
complaint also states that the company 
should allow a rebate to customers when 
they do not use up all their calls. 
OHIO. 

November 27: Proposed schedule of 
rates filed by the Central Union Tele 
phone Co. providing for increase in resi 
dence rates in Columbus as_ follows 
From $30 to $36 per year for individual 
residence telephones and from $20 to $24 
for two-party line residence telephones 
The company also proposes to eliminate 
the 10 per cent discount for prompt pay- 
ment. 

November 30): Application filed by the 
Cleveland Telephone Co. for the approval 
of changes in its rates providing for in- 
creases to become effective January 1, 
1918. Another application was filed at the 
same time for the approval of a schedule 
of rates for metered service, to become 
effective a year later. 

December 1: Application filed by the 
Ohio State Telephone Co. for permission 
to increase its rates in Akron as follows: 
From $42 to $54 per year for individual 
Lusiness telephones; from $30 to $42 for 
two-party business telephones; from $30 
to $36 for four-party business telephones, 
and from $18 to $24 for two-party resi 
dence lines. 

December 1: Application filed by the 
Bell company for permission to increase 
its rate for two-party business telephones 
in Akron from $36 to $48 a year. 

December 1: A net advance of 25 cents 
a month to each subscriber is contem 
plated by the Ohio State Telenhone Co 
in a new schedule of rates filed with the 
commission for the Zanesville exchange 
and, subject to its approval, to be effec 
tive January 1. The new schedule pro 
vides for an increase of 50 cents pei 
month to each subscriber, but 25 cents is 
to be rebated on payment of the month) 
charge at the company’s office during the 
month in which the service is rendered. 

December 5: The commission approved 
the sale of the properties of the Centra! 
Union Telephone Co., in and about th: 
city of Galion to the Galion Telephon 
Co. The Galion company is also autho 
ized to issue $51.000 additional capit: 
stock, $39,000 of which is to be delivere: 
to the receivers of the Central Union ii 
payment for its Galion properties an 
the proceeds arising from the sale of th 
remainder of the stock to be used in ma! 
ing additions, extensions and improv: 
ments to the Galion plant. Nos. 1008 an 
1009. 

» OREGON. 

November 30: The commission autho: 
ized the Nevada, California & Ores 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to operate 


Oregon. It is a Nevada corporation caj 
italized at $300,000. The officers ar: 


t 
1 











December 15, 1917. 


President Scott Hendricks, Vice-Presi- 
dent A. A. Rosenshine, Secretary W. E. 
Hills, all of San Francisco; General Man- 
ager A. J. Mathews and Director Jules 
\lexander, both of Susanville, Cal. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

November 28: New schedule of rates 
nled by the Erie County Telephone Co. 
for Watertown and vicinity. The princi- 
pal features are the increase in party line 
and rural business rates and an addi- 
tional charge of $6 a year for each mile 
beyond one mile from the central office 
for all private lines. 

Uran, 

November 30: The Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. advised the 
commission that the telephone to the resi- 
dence of Leyland Graham was discon- 
nected hecause he was in arrears in pay- 
ment of the rent of the telephone. The 
company also stated that it was entitled 
to charge $1 for reconnection. Complaint 
was filed by Mr. Graham that the tele- 
phone company refused to furnish him 
with service. 
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West VIRGINIA. 

December 4: Hearing on the complaint 
of the Salem Business Men's Association 
against the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., involving the area in which 
telephone service without toll charges is 
allowed. 

WISCONSIN. 

December 4: Hearing on application of 
the United Telephone Co. for authority 
to increase its rates at Monticello. U-1194. 

December 8: Hearing in regard to al- 
leged refusal of the Waunakee Telephone 
Co. to extend service to John Nellen. 
U-1195. 

December 11: Hearing in regard to 
telephone service for Thomas McGinn on 
the line of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
in the vicinity of De Pere, Wis. U-1192 

December 12: Hearing on application 
of the Otter Creek Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates. U-1207. 

December 14: Hearing on application 
of the Rosendale Telephone Co. for au 
thority to increase rates. U-1208 


December 15: Hearing on investiga 
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tion, on motion of the commission, with 
reference to rates, rules and practices of 
the Lodi Telephone Exchange. U-1199 

December 17 Hearing on application 
of the Thorp Telephone Co. for permis 
sion to increase its rates. U-1214 

December 1& Hearing in the village 
hall at Pepin in the case of the Barry 
Corner Telephone Co. vs. the Lake Pepin 
Telephone Co., in regard to the refusal of 
the use of certain facilities. U-1202. 

December 18: Wearing on application 
of the Badger Telephone Co. for author 
ity to equalize rates. U-1209 

December 21: Hearing on application 
of the Iron River Light & Telephone Co 
for authority to increase rates U-1212 

December 27 Hearing on application 
of the Milton & Milton Junction Tele 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates 
U-1215. 

December 27: tlearing in the city hall 
of Algoma in the case of the Casco-Brus 
sels Telephone Co. vs. August Leverenz 
et al., in regard to the violation of law 
U-1024. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of 


When restrospection reels for me _ the 
films of former years, 
There looms a battered structure 
moves me ‘most to tears. 
Upon the office pole ‘twas placed, some 
forty feet or more, 

And daily through a tangled skein we 
climbed to reach its door, 

‘Twas built upon a massive scale of se- 
lected Norway pine; 

To shelter safe the cable’s end, where it 
joined onto the line. 


which 


*Twould hold a dozen modern “cans” and 
still be unawares, 
Or lack for room to house its own, of 


five and twenty pairs. 


Within its spacious walls were set, two 
long and shining rows 

Of lugs of brass, close to the strip down 
which the lightning goes, 

And threaded ’cross between the lugs, so 
each was joined to each, 

Fuse wire stretched—one ampere strong 
—it surely was a peach. 

Here saucy sparrows used to yearn to 
rear their broods of yore, 

\nd kept it full of rags and chaff, which 
made the linemen sore. 

\nd here and there the jumpers ran, 
without a thought or care, 

Criss-crossed each other ’til 
would drive one to despair. 


the mass 


In summer time when thunders roared 
and lightning seared the sky, 

This faithful outpost saved our lives— 
and every fuse let fly. 

Vhen rainbows arched across the East, 
to show the storm was o’er, 

Ve sadly climbed that slippery height to 
replace each fuse once more. 

ut memory marks a sunny spot, as the 
years pass in review, 

\n awful storm came on one day—the 

_ worst I ever knew. 

agged lightnings ripped and 
terror gripped the soul, 

But in the end one hit the mark and 
got the office pole. 


tore ’til 


By Well Clay 


fool- 


ing the elements and protecting the office 


Some of the earlier devices for 
equipment were surely crude and expen- 
sive, even if they did not always accom- 
plish their desired end. Cable and cable 
protection and 


cumbersome, 


were particularly 
except the 
often a_ half 


and 


heavy 
fuses. These 


were more ailnpere than 


burn 
out as soon as a heavy cloud appeared 


above that capacity began to 
on the horizon. 

There was, as a usual thing, no sys- 
tem about running jumpers from the end 
of the fuse strips to the line. 
they 


Very often 
distributed straight 


the sides of the box in 


were through 


whatever direc- 


Telephone Work 


tion the wires they were intended to tap 


happened to run, except in front, ot 
course. 
The crudeness of the protection de- 


vices had its counterpart in all the other 


parts of the plant. Each new problem 
coming up was worked out on the spot 
in any way which the imagination, or its 
lack, could suggest 

week of my 


trouble. | 


| well remember the first 


own experience in shooting 
had no previous experience but as there 


roll, 
|! could go ahead and do as I pleased. 


was no other employe on the pay 


A span of wire was struck by lightning 


and severed in the twniddle between two 





















































“Climbed That Ladder—Not at the Pole But Out at the Middle of the Span.” 
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poles. I got a ladder, not even having 
been provided with climbers, and had it 
held up by two strong men. I got the 
two ends of the wire so they would 
reach by splicing on a piece and then 
climbed that ladder—not at the pole but 
out in the middle where the break had 
occurred—and tied the two ends together, 
thus restoring the service. 

Many telephone men of today have had 
to start in the business in some out of 
the way corner where they never have 
the advantage of seeing how other work- 
men do things, as is the case in a larger 
plant. The result is that they resort to 
some very peculiar stunts to get their 
work done, which would never occur to 
them if they could get hints from others. 

Of course, any constant reader of a 
business paper through a long period of 
years gets a large number of practical 
pointers on the most efficient way of do- 
ing the daily tasks, but for the most part, 
in the old days, he was just like Adam 
when he was turned loose. The world 
was before him with all its latitudes and 
he could take his choice. There was only 
trouble—he didn’t know anything 
about anything, so to speak. ' 

Think of starting a drug store that 
way! 





one 


What we thought was positively the 
last word in apparatus or construction 
methods then could make the greenest 
beginner smile in derision now. Any 
kid in the high school today would not 
think of wearing the sandals of Socrates 
or the coat of Joseph. They are far 
better able to judge as to what they want 
than was Adam, for they have where 
they can avail themselves of it if they 
the accumulated experience and 
wisdom of the ages. 


choose 


Frequently of late I have been re- 
minded of the good old days of ineffi- 
ciency, which we capitalized as part of 
the plant, because we have been at work 
all summer in shedding the old magneto 
skin for a new and up-to-date common 
battery robe. 


A great many new problems come up 
for solution and the new order of things 
brings its attendant troubles. These are 
just as bad as the old-time troubles with 
which we became so familiar from long 
years of intimacy that we hated to say 
good-bye to them as it were. 


One of the things which we went up 
against on the start of the cut-over was 
the numbering of four-party lines so that 
the last digit would tell the operator on 
which of the harmonic keys she was to 
ring the called party. If we used a 


hyphen to separate this last number, it 
would necessitate the using always of 
the extra word “call” by the subscriber, 
as in 102-4 in which the subscriber would 
have to say, “one-O-two-call four,” or 
whatever the call might be. 

Any number of less than four figures, 
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when used without the hyphen, might be 
a duplicate of some other number on the 
board, as we have a multiple board of 
420 lines. Thus, if we put a party line 
on number 32 and then added the ring 
number 1, 2, 3 or 4, we would have them 
calling for 321 or 322, and that would be 
confusing unless we used the hyphen. 
We could not tell whether the party 
would be calling for 321 or for number 
one on the 32 line, if that chanced to 
be a four-party line. 

We finally decided to have no four- 
party or any party lines on any number of 
than three. When the ring figure 
was added, that would make a four-figure 
call of it, and the operator would know 
at once that there were no straight line 
numbers that ran so high and would be 
able to give the correct call. In cases 
where a store or office subscriber had 
their residence on the same line, we had 
to stick to the old-time code ringing, of 
for numbers are not 
easy to change and the number of sub- 
scribers who have their telephones in that 
manner are comparatively few. 


less 


course, business 


This worked out nicely as it kept many’ 


people from going onto four-party lines 
where they had to give up their old 
numbers. This often proved inconveni- 
ent in the cases of real estate agents 
and others who do not have business 
telephones but who try to do all their 
telephone business over their residence 
telephones at the residence rates. Such 
telephones on party lines would be un- 
fair to the other parties on the lines 
and, besides, the company is entitled to 
the private line rates in such cases. 

Many other people, disliking the idea 
of being known to have their residences 
on party lines, which would be the case 
where their calls had the four figures, 
paid the advanced rate and stuck to their 
old numbers, thus equalizing the income 
a little better. 

We did not arrange for a cut-over in 
the usual manner but had the new board 
set in another room and the cable work 
to the rack and the relays all done in 
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first class shape before we started to 
change any instruments. We arranged 
for operators at both boards, with sev- 
eral trunks between the two. 

In this manner we were enabled to cut- 
over at our leisure and change the instru- 
ments at the subscribers’ stations as we 
went along. Calls originating on the 
new board, intended for subscribers who 
were yet on the old board, were trunked 
across. While this necessitated the 
presence of operators at both boards con- 
tinually, it saved a lot in the end. We 
were not obliged, in most cases, to dupli- 
cate the wiring at subscribers’ stations 
as would have been the case if we had 
wired and installed common battery in- 
struments at each station before attempt- 
ing a Most telephones were 
thus the same spot on the 
wall as the old one had been and we had 
our time to go over all wiring and fix 
things up generally. 

Incidentally we applied for an increase 
in rates which will more nearly 
respond with the new value which we are 
now giving the public 
telephone 


cut-over. 
located at 


cor- 


in the way of 
This is the second 
raise in rates we have engineered since 
we left the “dollar a month” fetish be- 
hind. At the public hearings before the 
commission there appeared but one sub- 
scriber—a reporter of the local paper, and 
he was for it. 

APHORISM: Every turn brings new 
views in sight. 


service. 


District Meeting of Texas Associa- 
tion at Sherman. 

There was an attendance of neariy 100 
at the seventh and final district meeting 
of the Texas Independent Telephone As- 
sociation for 1917, held in Sherman, No- 
vember 22 and 23. The convention ses- 
sions, as was related in our last week’s 
issue, were devoted principally to the im- 
portant subjects of conservation of mate- 
rials and methods of meeting rapidly in- 
creasing operating expenses, with a dis- 
cussion of the publicity campaign the 
state association is beginning soon 


There Was a Good Attendance at the Texas District Meeting Held Recently in Sherman 




















Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,”’ 


Written by Chas. W. McKay 





Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

368. What items of expense are in- 
cluded under the heading of “Traffic Ex- 
penses” ? 

369. What sub-accounts are provided 
for taking care of the charges relative to 
the cost of central office superintendence ? 


371. Discuss the 


which are charged the central office sup- 


plies and expenses. 


372. What items are charged to 
“Pay Station Expenses”? 
To what account are the miscel- 
laneous traffic expenses charged? 

What accounts are 


count 632, 
373. 


374. 


various accounts to 376. Discuss the items which 


chargeable to Account 641, “Promotion 
Expenses.” 
Ac- 377. What accounts are provided 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


cover the accounting for 
collecting a company’s revenues? 


378. 


costs of 


included un- 





Maintenance Expenses. 
Supervision of main- 


COMMMCE ..ccsce (601) $ 500 
Repairs of aerial plant 

ipa otto bien e (60 3,750 
Repairs of underground 

ere (603) 1,240 
Repairs of central -_ 

fice equipment.(604) 1,530 
Repairs of subscribers’ 

equipment .....(605) 2,480 
Repairs of buildings 

and grounds... . (606) 600 


Station removals and 
changes . (607) 300 
Depreciation of plant 
and equipment.(608) 19,650 


Extraordinary depre- 
CE acc senna (609) 

Other maintenance ex- 
penses .........(610) 1,600 
Total maintenance ex- 

FR err rrr $31,650 
Traffic Expenses. 

Central office super- 
intendence (620) $ 500 

Operators’ wages. (624) 10,500 

Central office supplies 
and expenses. ..(625) 500 

Pay station expenses. 

Sp A ea ree (632). 

Other traffic expenses 
hn inaee derma (633) 150 
Total traffic expenses..... $11,650 

Commercial Expenses. 

Commercial adminis-. 
SE wincewes (640) $ 500 

Promotion expenses — 
ee errr (641) 200 

Collection expenses — 

Se Per rr (645) 1,200 

Directory expenses.... 
sap Seapets aca wie (649) 600 

Other commercial ex- 
er (650) 100 


_ Total commercial expenses$ 2,600 
General and Miscellaneous Expenses. 
General office salaries. 


Acie rs wile a i (660) $2,500 
General office supplies 

and expenses. ..(663) 900 
General law expenses. 

Are eee. (667) 100 
Insurance ....... (668) 600 
Accidents and dam- 

rr (669) 100 
Law expenses con- 

nected with dam- 

Seer (670) 50 
Miscellaneous general 

expense ....... (671) 1,000 

Total general and 


mis- 
cellaneous expenses..... $ 5,250 


Total operating expenses..$51,159 











General and 
Miscellaneous + 
Expenses. 














Salaries of general { President, vice-presi- 
officers, Account, dent, secretary, treas- 
General office | 661. | urer, etc., etc., etc. 
salaries, Ac-4 
count 660. Salaries of general { Bookkeepers, pay- 
office clerks, Ac-{ masters, cashiers, sten- 
count 662. | ographers, etc., etc. 


Expenses of general officers and clerks, Ac- 

count 664. General office stationery and 

Account | printing, Account 665. Other general office 
| supplies and expenses, Account 666. 


General pod 
supplies and ex- 
penses, 


663. 


General law ex- { All law expenses except those incurred in 


pense, Account; the defense and settlement of damage 
667. claims. 
Insurance, Ac-§ Premiums paid for fire, fidelity, casualty, 


count 668. land all other insurance. 


{ Salaries and expenses of claim agents, in- 
| vestigators and adjustors. 

Accidents andj] Fees and expenses of surgeons and doctors. 

damages, Ac- | Hospital expenses of injured claimants. 

count 669. | Amounts paid in settlement of personal in- 
| jury or damage claims. 


All expense 

connected with § All legal expenses incurred in the defense 
damages, Ac-lor settlement of damage claims. 

count 670. 


Relief depart- { Pensions or other bene- 
ment and pen- |] fits paid to employes and 








sions, Account]all expenses involved 
672. | therein. 
Miscellaneous Cost of all service and 
general ex-} materials furnished to 
penses, Account municipal corporations in 
671. compliance with franchise 
Telephone fran-| requirements and _ for 
chise _ require- | which no payment is re- 
ments, Account| ceived by the company. 
673. Many companies are re- 
quired by franchise to 
furnish to the city a cer- 
tain number of telephones 
without charge. 
Other general { Incidental general expenses which cannot be 


allocated to any 
expense accounts. 


expenses, 


of the foregoing general 
count 675. 


at 





Table XLIII. 


370. To what account are charged the 
salaries of operators and all other forces 
engaged directly in the work of giving 
service or in the operation of central of- 
fice equipment ? 


Operating Expenses. 


Table XLIV. 


der the heading of 


penses”’ ? 


375. 


tration cover? 


In Table XLIII what does the al- 
lowance of $500 for commercial adminis- 


General and Miscellaneous 


Ex- 


Expenses. 


“Commercial ing care of the directory 
what items are charged to it? 
illustration of directory expense. 

379. 
650, “Other Commercial Expenses” ? 
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are 


and 


What account is provided for tak- 





expenses and 
Give an 


What is the purpose of Account 
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CHAPTER XIX. Appraisals in anager, someone who can supervise the penses should be charged to the general 
: : work of those actually engaged i or- ice z ; 
Rate-making (Continued). ally e gaged in oper office accounts. . ie 

ating the plant and conducting the busi- In larger companies the organizatio: 
Ri) * op or ere > : S++ ‘ ° ‘ 
x0. General and Miscellaneous Ea ness. In a very small company the gen- must necessarily be more extensive and 
penses—The fourth group of operating eral manager may spend part of his time probably will include a chairman of th: 
expense accounts, Table XLIII, is de- in the’ actual operating work—and this board of directors, a president, vice-pres 

( This account should include all revenues from the company’s in- 

terests in telephone plant or equipment held by others under some 

form of lease whereby it surrenders possession of such property for 


enues 


Dividend 


Non-operating revenues. < 


Profits 
of others 


revenues 





| Rent revenues from lease 
of telephone plant.(310) 


Miscellaneous 


revenues. 


oe 

| Interest revenues ..(313 "7 
| 

| 

| 


requisite to extinguish (during the interval between the date of 

Sinking fund and other acquisition and the date of maturity) the discount or premium on 

reserve fund accretions. funded securities of other companies held in sinking or other re- 
Sean aa ak Aah oere (314) | Serve funds. ; a 

Note B: If the income on any special fund is retained in the 


from 


| 
| 
| Miscellaneous 
\ 


nis account is intended to cover only rents receivable for the use 

of telephone exchanges or operating units held as a whole by others 
under some form of lease. 

This account should include the revenues accruing to the company 

return upon rented property other than telephone plant and 

held others under lease, as provided for in the preced- 


as a 
eyuipment, 
ing 


by 
ae count. 
Note: 


If the 


se purposes. 
| 
| rented is 


property 
company’s 


so intimately connected with 
telephone operations that the ex- 
ascertained, the revenues should be 
Rents of Exchange Plant,’’ Account 
‘Minor Rents of Toll Plant,’’ or Account 524, ‘“‘Rents from Other 
Property,’ as may be appropriate, and the expenses in 
should be included in the operat- 


rent _. in the 
former cannot be 


505, ‘‘Minor 


property used 
penses on the 
credited to Account 
515, 
Operating 
connectien with the rented property 
ing expenses. 


stocks owned 
deposited in 
income from 
Accruals of 
if their pay- 


This account should include dividends declared on 

by the accounting company (and held in its treasury or 

trust), or controlled ‘through lease or otherwise, the 

which is the property of the accounting company. 

guaranteed dividends may included in this account 
ment is reasonably assured. 

Note A: 
siocks issued or assumed 
by it, whether held 
other 


be 


dividends on 
and owned 
in sinking 


This account should not include credits for 
by the accounting company 
its treasury, in special deposits, or 
or pledged as collateral. 


. (312) 
in 


or reserve funds, 


Note B: Dividends on stocks of other companies held in sinking 
| or other reserve funds should not be included in this account but 
should be credited to Account 314, “Sinking and Other Reserve Fund 


Accretions.”’ 


This account should include interest on funded securities of other 
companies owned by the accounting company (and held in its treasury 
or deposited in trust), or controlled through lease or otherwise, the 
income from which is the property of the accounting company; in- 
terest on notes, bank balances; and open accounts; and other analogous 
items including discount on short-term notes. Interest accrued should 





not be credited unless its payment is reasonably assured by past 
experience, guaranty, anticipated provision or otherwise. In other 
cases the credit to this account should be based upon the interest 
actually collected. 

Note A: This account should not include interest on funded 
securities issued or assumed by the accounting company and owned 
by it, whether held in its treasury, or in sinking or other reserve 
funds, or pledged as collateral. 

Note B: Interest on funded securities of other companies held 
|im sinking or other reserve funds should not be included in this 
avcount, but in Account 314, “Sinking and Other Reserve Fund 
Accretions.”’ 

Note C: At the option of the company there may be included in 


this account the portion applicable to the fiscal period of the amount 
of 


requisite to extinguish (during the interval between the date 
acquisition and the date of maturity) the discount or premium on 
funded securities of other companies owned. 
( This account should include the revenues accruing on cash, se- 
eurities and other assets (other than securities issued or assumed by 
the accounting company) in the hands of the trustees or specifically 
set aside for sinking and other special funds. 

Note A: At the option of the company there may be included in 


this account the portion applicable to the fiscal period of the amount 


fund and if the fund is required to be represented by a reserve, the 
amounts credited to this account in respect to such income should 
be concurrently charged to Account 350, ‘‘Appropriations of Income 
to Sinkiag and Other Reserve Funds,”’ and credited to Account 172, 


“Surplus Invested in Sinking Funds,” or other appropriate reserve 
account. 
4 Whenever, in accordance with the terms of any contract, the com- 


pany is entitled to participate in the profits from operations of others, 
ail revenues accruing to the company from such source should be 
credited to this account. 

Note: This account does not include any dividends or other re- 
turns upon securities issued by such separately operating companies, 
nor any remunerations for services or the use of property as provided 
for in Account 526, ‘“‘Licensee Revenue—Cr.’ 





ante 


his account should include all non-operating revenues not pro- 


wer i. for in the foregoing accounts. 


itis yl 








Table XLV. Non-operating Revenue Accounts as Prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


signed to include the operating expenses 
incurred in connection with the mainte- 
nance of the general executive organiza- 
tion. No matter how small the company, 
a certain amount of general expense must 
be incurred. 


It is obviously necessary to have a 


ident, secretary, treasurer, comptroller, 
general auditor and possibly other gen- 
eral executive officers—all of whom may 
draw salaries. 

Another item to be included in the gen- 
eral and miscellaneous expense accounts 
is the cost of legal advice. Telephone 


will be charged to the various operating 
accounts already described. However, 
even in a case of this kind, a certain 
amount of the general executive’s time 
must necessarily be devoted to work of 
a general supervisory nature, and a cer- 
tain proportion of his salary, and ex- 
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companies frequently become involved in 
damage suits, or it may be that legal ad- 
vice iS necessary as an adjunct to the 
presentation of a company’s rate case 
before a public utility commission. 

All of the expenses 
legal department or, if the company does 
not maintain its own legal department, 
all of the retainers paid for the services 
of attorneys who are not regular com- 
pany employes, should be charged to the 
general and 
counts. 

Insurance is another item included with 
this fourth group of operating expense 
accounts. To the 


miscellaneous expense ac- 


insurance account 
should be charged all premiums to in- 
surance companies for fire, fidelity, cas- 
ualty, burglar and all other forms of in- 
surance. 

Table XLIV presents a diagram show- 
ing the correlation of the various gen- 
eral and miscellaneous expense accounts. 
It is thought that this diagram, together 
with general discussion given in the fore- 
going paragraphs, will enable the reader 
to grasp the significance of the general 
and miscellaneous expense accounts and 
that it will not be necessary to give a 
detailed description of each of these ac- 
counts and sub-accounts. 

In Table XLIIT, $2,500 have been as- 
signed to “General Office Salaries” and 
$900 to “General Office Supplies and Ex- 
penses.” It will be remembered that a 
proportion of the salaries and expenses 
of the general staff has already been as- 


signed to the maintenance, traffic and 
commercial groups. 
The amount just quoted, therefore, 


represents the proposition of the general 
office salary and expense items which can- 
not be allocated to the primary operating 
account and hence must be charged to 
“General Expenses.” 

In the case illustrated, in Table XLIII, 
the general, legal, accident and damage 
and “Legal Expense Connected with 
Damages” accounts have all been assumed 
to be low—$100, $100 and $50 respective- 
ly. Most companies of the size of the 
one under consideration, are not put to 
heavy expenses for legal talent. It is in 
the larger cities that their items become 
a really important one. 

Insurance has been taken at $600 and 
the miscellaneous general 
$1,000. 

\ survey 


expenses at 
of the various sources of 
operating revenue and the various causes 
of operating expense has now been pre- 
sented. In the sections the 
various “non-operating” revenues and 
and the deductions from net 
operating revenues will be discussed. 

81. Non-operating revenues—To sim- 
plify our illustration, it has been as- 
sumed that there will be no “non-operat- 
ing” revenues. 


following 


expenses 


This item, however, fre- 
quently plays quite an important part in 
the rate problems of the larger companies 


incurred by the 
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and it may be well to briefly consider its 
general characteristics. 

Many telephone companies owning their 
own buildings, follow the practice of 
renting the space not required for tele- 
phone purposes to outside concerns. In 
single-office exchanges, the telephone 
building is usually located in the heart of 
the commercial district 
resulting from the 


store space may be appreciable. 


and the 
rental of 


revenue 
office and 
In multi- 
office exchanges, at least one of the of- 
fices is certain to be located in the com- 
mercial district, so that unused floor space 
may be rented for offices and stores. 

It sometimes happens that a telephone 
company will rent a pole line, or a cable, 
for the 
concern. 


outside 
The revenue accruing from such 


exclusive use of some 
a source would be classified as “Non-op- 
crating revenue.” 

Another source of non-operating rev- 
enue may be found in dividends declared 
on stock of other corporations owned by 
the company. 

The non-operating 
revenue are represented diagrammatically 
in Table XLV. It will be noted that the 
account numbers are given in parenthesis 


various sources of 


after each of the non-operating revenue 
accounts. 
with the remarks, should be 
sufficient to give the reader a very good 


A study of this table, together 
foregoing 


idea of just what sources of income 
should be classified under the heading 
“Non-Operating Revenues.” 

(To be continued.) 


Right of Commission to Order 
Reinstatement of Employes. 

By a vote of two to one the Nebraska 
State Commission rejected an 
cpinion given by Commissioner Wilson in 
which he held that that body had the right 
to order a public utility to re-employ spe- 
cifically named persons who had been dis- 
charged for activity in forming a union. 

The matter came befcre the commission 
on the application for reinstatement of 
110 striking trainmen of the Lincoln Trac- 
tion Co., which street car 
system of Lincoln, made after the strike 
had been lost last May. 


Railway 


operates the 


The commission 
dismissed the application, and a majority 
opinion will be filed later. 

It was orally indicated that at least one 
member of the majority agrees with Com- 
missioner Wilson upon the proposition 
that the constitutional provision defining 
the commission’s power over service gives 
it the authority to order such discharges 
or employments as are necessary to main- 
tain a standard of service. Where he 
parted company with Mr. Wilson was in 
holding that the commission could desig- 
nate which fired 
It was stated that this authority 
rests with the commission over street rail- 
ways and telephone companies. 


men should he or em- 


ployed. 


Commissioner Wilson, in his minority 
opinion, held that a public utility or com- 


>? 
Pere) 


mon carrier may not discharge an em- 
ploye for a cause common to other em 
ployes, the labor of whom is necessary to 
the rendition of adequate service when 
there is reason to believe that this will re- 
sult in enough men quitting to render the 
service inadequate. Under the rule, how- 
ever, the carrier may discharge for any 
cause whatsoever excepting as it may be 
reflected in inadequate service. Then pub- 
lic interest steps in. The rule allows for 
ithe exercise of reasonable discretion by 
the carrier even in such cases, he said, 
and for the review of such discretion hy 
the commission, which cannot act ar)i- 
trarily in the matter. 

this 


sioner says that as it is all a matter of 


In defense of rule the commis- 


dollars and cents with the carrier, it is 
not seriously discommoded hecause it is 
entitled to recoup itself out of the public 
purse. Because this is true, he says, the 
commission should be consulted upon the 
subject of all labor disputes involving 
common carriers and should have a con- 
trolling hand both as to the measure of 
service demanded and the cost 

Wilson holds that 


invasion of the right of a common carrier 


Commissioner this 
to hire and discharge men is justified on 
the ground that to permit the carrier to 
retain it jeopardizes service. He admits that 
it is an invasion of the right of contract, 
but argues that this right is not guaran- 
teed by the constitution, whereas the right 
of the public to adequate service from 
common carriers is inherent in sovereign 
power. The right of private contract, he 
argues, is therefore junior to the right of 
the people and must give way where the 
paramount right is involved. 

On the other hand, the commissioner 
holds that the employes may not quit the 
service in numbers sufficient to injure the 
service, which means they may not strike 
Theoretically, he admits this amounts to 
enforced servitude, forbidden by the con- 
stitution, but there is nothing in practice 
to it. It is, in essence, litthe more than 
the business practice which holds as im- 
moral the quitting of a job without notice 
He says that while a public official may 
resign, he cannot force acceptance of his 
resignation and may be required by man- 
damus to perform his duties or suffer 
He holds that the 
quasi-public 


punishment employe 


of a carrier is similarly 


bound. The law as to them practically 


confines its application to strike situations 
since resignations do not injure service. 


Mr. Wilson held, that the 


men who went on strike voluntarily quit 


therefore 


and are in no position to invoke the pow- 
ers of the commission, as their quitting 
Llo'ding that 
rein- 


was in violation of the law 


the record shows that an order t 
state 15 or 20 is justified, he picks out, in 
addition to those discharged for activity 
in forming the union, its officers on the 
theory that in this way the right of the 


men to form a union is protected 









Chats About Company Doings. 
By S. R. Edwards. 

Here are some lines of verse dealing 
with Safety First that have been widely 
published in the last few months. They 
appear on one of the sheets of the Safety 
First Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. 
and are as follows: 

“T am more powerful than the com- 
bined armies of the world. 

I have destroyed more men than all 
the wars of the world. 

I am more deadly than bullets, and I 
have wrecked more homes than the 
mightiest of the siege guns. 

I steal, in the United States alone, over 
$300,000,000 a year. 

I spare no one, and I find my victims 
among the rich and poor alike; the young 
and the old; the strong and the weak; 
widows and orphans know me. 

I loom up to such proportions that I 
cast my shadow over every field of labor 
from the turning of the grindstone to 
the moving of every train. 

[ am relentless. I am everywhere—in 
the home, on the street, in the factory, at 
railroad crossings, and on the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation, and 
death, and yet few seek to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush or maim; I give noth- 
ing, but take all. 

I am your worst enemy. 

[ am CARELESSNESS!” 


The illustration which is reproduced 
from the bulletin depicts a not uncom- 
mon accident. It is the kind to which the 
lines quoted above apply. The most care- 
ful man under certain conditions becomes 
careless. Action during extreme fatigue 
recently cost a prominent Chicago banker 
both feet, as he jumped from a slowly- 
moving train. Ordinarily, he is most 
careful. 


Most people have thought very little 
regarding the unknown personage who 
cheerily greets them with “Number, 
please?” when they signal the central of- 
fice preparatory to making a call. 

In its advertisement this week the Mod- 
ern Telephone Co. tells the public some- 
thing about “the girl behind the voice.” 
In connection with this little chat with 
its patrons, the company takes occasion to 
tell what they may do to aid in obtaining 
good service. 


J. J. Veatch, of Paris, Ky., district 
manager of the Central Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., believes in keeping the 
local papers advised of the company’s 
activities. Recently an operators’ meet- 
ing was held at Cynthiana and a few 
days before the meeting he sent a nicely- 
worded item to the Cynthiana paper. 


What Is Your Company Doingr 





‘But when men think they most in safety stand, their greatest peril is at hand.” 
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Madison, Wis.: Lineman working on pole, tying in 
wires after having pulled slack. Weather was cold, and 
working with gloves. In attempting to put pliers in belt 
allowed them to fall 


Result Pedestrian who was walking past pole 
was hit on the head and knocked to the pavement. insens- 
ible. Fortunately, caused only a scalp wound and patient 
was soon out of hospital. 











“Safety First’? Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. and Associated Companies Tells a 
Story Graphically and to the Point—Actual Occurrences Are Cited as Examples. 

















ABOUT “CENTRAL 


HE girl at “Central” is the most-talked-to-girl in the 

community. She has a speaking acquaintance with 

hundreds of people who wouldn’t know her if they 
saw her. And yet how little we really know about the 
sweet-voiced miss who greets us with such unexceptional 
courtesy from over the wire! 

The telephone operator is chosen for her clearness of 
voice, her courtesy and for her intelligence. These quali- 
ties enable her to do her part in furnishing the highest 
grade of telephone service. 

It takes two people, however, to make a telephone 
call—you and the operator. You'll be doing your part 
as well as she does hers, if you'll observe these four 
simple rules when you make a telephone call: 


1. Always consult the directory first. 
2. Talk directly and Uistinctly into the transmitter. 
3. Listen carefully when ‘‘Central’’ repeats your number. 


4. Acknowledge the correct repetition or correct her at 
once if she misunderstands. 





Modern Telephone Company 
The Independent Building 


Cor. Service and Progress Sts. 
Contract Dept. No. 100 | 


* —— 


The Modern Telephone Co. Runs an Advertisement Each Thursday in the Local 
Evening Paper at a Cost of $4.20. This is the Full Size of the Advertisement. 
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After neatly inferring that Cynthiana 
was greatly honored by the company 
holding the operators’ meeting there, an 
outline of the program was given to- 
gether with the purposes expected to be 
accomplished from the meeting. Eff- 
cient telephone operating was especially 
stressed as being’ most essential during 
war times. 

The subject of taxes was discussed in 
the advertisement of the Texas Telephone 
Co., presented in the Waco Sunday morn- 
ing papers of November 18. This is a 
matter in which telephone companies are 
going to take a lively interest very soon. 
In fact, the Ohio Independent telephone 
companies are already waking up to the 
fact that taxes are extremely high and 
that missionary work must be done in 
educating the people as to the inefficiency 
of the political machines in operating the 
state governments. 

In the advertisement of the Texas Tele- 
phone Co. it is shown that 7% per cent 
of the company’s income goes for the 
ordinary taxes, war taxes not being in- 
cluded. The advertisement, which is re- 
produced on this page in the same style 
as the original, was three columns in 
width and 16 inches in depth. It occu- 
pied the upper inside columns of a left- 
hand page. 

Other telephone companies will do well 
to institute a publicity campaign on taxes. 
In Ohio the report of the state auditor 
presents some very interesting facts 
which, if known generally by the people, 
would result in a material reduction. 
Telepnone companies in other states un- 
doubtedly have sources of information 
relative to taxes the same as the Texas 
and Ohio companies. 

The query of the Texas Telephone Co., 
“What’s the Answer?”’, is indeed well 
worded, also the admonition, “Think It 
Over!” The advertisement will repay 
most careful reading and thinking by 
every Independent telephone man. 





The Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., 
which operates automatic exchanges in 
the cities of Harrisburg and Steelton, 
Pa., is booking new contracts at the rate 
of over 100 per month, according to Gen- 
eral Manager Cameron L. Baer, who, 
with G. S. Herbert, chief engineer of the 
company, was in Chicago recently. The 
automatic system was cut in service in 
llarrisburg in October, 1916, and has add- 
ed over 1,500 stations since that time. 

Mr. Herbert reports that the service is 
giving very general satisfaction to the 
users. The total maintenance labor cost 
per month including automatic switch- 
board, toll board, outside plant, wire chief 
and information clerks, is less than 14 
cents per telephone per month. Central 
ofice switchboard “troubles” are averag- 
ing just a little over one case per day 
for the entire system. 
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$1.85 for Your Telephone 


Service—15 cents for Taxes 


Did you know that every time you pay the telephone company 


” 


a dollar, about 714 cents of that money goes for taxes? 


Not for War Taxes—Just Regular 
“Every Year Taxes” 








So that the telephone company in Waco ts, in effect, bill- 

ing you each month for your residence telephone- 

$1.85 FOR YOUR TELEPHONE SERVICE AND 
15 CENTS FOR TAXES. 





Consider the Direct Taxes Imposed Upon 


an Incorporated Telephone Company 
Now, in Texas 


1. Ad valorem taxes on its property, to city, road districts, 

school districts, county and state, and 

2. A gross receipts tax to the State of Texas, of one and 

one-half cents on EVERY dollar the company takes in—a 

special tax against telephone companies, and 

3. A franchise tax to the State of Texas, of 50 cents on each 

$1,000 of its capital stock, and 

4. License taxes paid in various ways to municipalities, such 

as free city telephones, and 

5. A federal income tax of 2 per cent on its net income— 
AND NOW THESE WAR TAXES: 

6. A war income tax of 4 per cent on its net income, and 

7. An excise tax of 50 cents on each $1,000 of the market value 

of the company’s stock above $99,000, and 

8. An excess profits tax of from 20 per cent upward on excess 

of its profits over a pre-war period. 


The Federal Census of Telephones, compiled every five 


years by the United States Government, shows in the 1912 
issue—the latest published: 


That for 1907, telephone companies paid for taxes an average 
of 3.6 cents on each dollar they took in. 


For 1912 they paid for taxes an average of 4.9 cents on each 
dollar they took in. 


AND NOW, statistics show, they are paying an average of 
7.5 cents for taxes on each dollar they take in—EXCLUSIVE 
of war taxes on which the cost statistics are not yet avail- 
able. 





All this is for Direct Taxes only, and does not include in- 


creased postage, stamp taxes and similar war and other tax 
costs which the telephone company pays the same as all other 
industries and citizens. 


So the telephone company’s taxes—like everything else the 


telephone company must buy or use nowadays—are going up, 
and up, and up! 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 
Think It Over! 


The Texas Telephone Co. 





Here Is a Matter of Vital Interest to All Telephone Companies. 














Biographical and Personal Notes 


Horace Truman, manager of the 
Geary Telephone Co., Geary, Okla., was 
born in Bengal, Mich., October 15, 1858, 
and received his education in the Upper 
Iowa University. 

Prior to entering the telephone field, 

















Horace Truman When 


Foreman. 


Construction 


Mr. Truman worked for 20 years in the 
public schools of Kansas. He was the 
originator of a book of statistics and in- 
formation of county which 
adopted by every county in the state. It 
has been adopted in some 


schools was 
form by a 
majority of the states and is now one of 
the fixed features of the public school 
system. 

In 1900 he engaged in telephone work 
as construction foreman for the Geary 
Telephone Co., of Geary, Okla. 
while he 


It was 
connected with the com- 
pany in this capacity that the accompany- 
ing photograph was taken. Three years 
later, January, 1903, Mr. Truman 
promoted to the position of 
which office he still holds. 

Mr. Truman has helped farmers in his 


was 


was 
manager, 


section of the country to organize tele- 
phone companies without friction or du- 
plication of telephone equipment and as 
a result they have had good service at a 
minimum cost. 

Broad-minded, kind-hearted and friend- 
ly, Mr. Truman has no difficulty in mak- 
ing and holding friends. His inclination 
is towards all things of a constructive 
nature which have an influence in improv- 
ing business or community affairs. 

He assisted in the organization of the 
Oklahoma Telephone Association in 1902 


—the first telephone organization in the 
state. He has held an office in that or- 
ganization ever since and is now presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Truman is a member of the Geary 
Commercial Club and the Geary Auto 
Club. 

William H. O’Brien, of Boston, Mass., 
chief of the telephone and telegraph de- 
partment of the Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission, was an interesting 
visitor to TELEPHONY’s offices recently. 
Mr. O’Brien was passing through Chi- 
cago on a trip which included visits to 
various public utility commissions in the 
East and Middle West. 

On his trip he obtained many ideas 
relative to the operation of the commis- 
sions and the manner in which their 
work is being conducted. Mr. O’Brien is 
more than ever convinced that service is 
the great function of telephone companies 
and that the utility commissions will pay 
more attention to service of utilities in 


the future than has been accorded it in 
the past. 


TELEPHONY’s impression of Mr. O’Brien 
is that the Massachusetts telephone com- 
panies and the Massachusetts public have 
and will have a square deal so long as 
he is in charge of the telephone and tele- 
graph department of the Massachusetts 
comniission. 

George H. Crandall recently ten- 
dered his resignation as secretary and 
general manager of the Stephenson 
County Telephone Co., of Freeport, IIl., 
effective December 1. Mr. Crandall is 
well known among Independent telephone 
men of Illinois and ‘Texas. His many 
friends hope that his plans for the future 
will not take him out of the telephone 
business. 

A. T. Duvall, for the past two years 
connected with the engineering depart- 
ment of the Central Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. at the Louisville, Ky., of- 
fices, has entered the federal service in 
the ordnance department and has been as- 
signed to duty at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Duvall makes the tenth Central Home 
man who has entered federal service. 

George X. Cannon, who has just been 
installed as general manager of the Ste- 
phenson County Telephone Co., of Free- 
port, Ill., 
offices this week. 


TELEPHONY’S 
Mr. Cannon was for- 
merly telephone expert of the Ohic Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. 

H. W. Day, local manager for the 
West Texas Telephone Co., at Ballinger, 
Texas, has been transferred to the head- 
quarters of the company in Brownwood. 

Mrs. Grace I. Mitchell has purchased 
the telephone exchange at Covington, 
Texas, from J. L. Burks, and not the 


Osceola exchange, as was previously re- 
ported. 


was a visitor at 
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Roy C. Pratt, local manager for the 


Nebraska Telephone Co., at McCook, 
Neb., for some time has been trans 
ferred to North’ Platte. 

Obituary. 


Joseph Gary, manager of the tele- 
phone exchange at Hickman Mills, Mo., 
died recently as a result of injuries last 
July when a telephone pole upon which 
he was working. fell to the ground, pin- 
ning him beneath it and breaking his 
back. He was 22 years of age and was 
the nephew of Theodore Gary, president 
of the Gary Properties. 

Julius Andrae, well known in the 
field as one of the pioneer telephone man- 
ufacturers and founder and president of 
Julius Andrae & Sons Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., died suddenly at his home in that 
city last week on his &&th birthday anni- 
versary. 

Mr. Andrae was born in Meissen, Sax- 
Germany, attended the city 
schools until he was 14 years of age, when 
he was apprenticed to a locksmith for 
four years without pay. 


ony, and 


At the expira- 
tion of his apprenticeship his day’s work 
began at 5 a. m. and ended at 7 p. m., for 
which he received the munificent sum of 
i cents per week. His wages were later 
raised to $1 per week, with board. 

Some time later Mr. Andrae went on a 
“wanderschaft,” as it was called in that 
country, and migrated to the city of Ham- 
burg, where he worked at his trade as a 

















Julius Andrae, Deceased. 


locksmith. His next objective point was 
Goerlitz, Silesia, where he worked for a 
short time 
when he 


Meissen. 


safe vault firs 
home cit 
Here he found employment in 


factories and machine shops and working 


with a and 
returned to his 
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You can get 


this book 


sent you free 





for the asking 





It’s called “The Trailer and Public 
Service,” and tells how Public Service 
companies — and especially telephone 
companies—are giving their subscrib- 
ers 100% maintenance service by us- 
ing King Trailers and Pole Trailers 
with their hauling equipment. 


Mail the coupon and we'll gladly send 
you “The Trailer and Public Service.” 


King Trailer Company on 
1401 Main Street, a. 
Ann Arbor, - King 






Mich. Pa -~ Trailer Co., 
1401 Main St., 
Pa Ann Arbor, Mich. 
~~ 
a Gentlemen Without  obli- 
gating me in any way, please 
Pa -~ send me, FREE. your book, “The 
Trailer and Public Service.” 
GEs eves i etee caabananaee 
I A, is i ewan ek hee ee eee eee 
edifice enw aeeedna Whe £46arnkeweewesaseease 
ee a ee : 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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12 hours a day, he received as much as 
$3 and $5 a week. 

In 1855 Mr. Andrae came to this coun- 
try and secured employment with the firm 
of Schumacher & Johnson, in Milwaukee, 
earning $1.25 per day. It was while he 
was with that firm that he succeeded in 
building his first safe, which was looked 
upon with wonder by business men. 

A few years later Mr. Andrae married 
Miss Marie Muehlhauser, and soon became 
the owner of a little shop at 225 W. Water 
street. He had been in business but a 
short time when the Civil War broke out. 
This brought an avalanche of work to 
“the little shop around the corner,” as 
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practically all of the tool boxes used in 
service were bound with iron and 
equipped with hinges and locks. 

When peace was declared Mr. Andrea 
purchased the lot adjoining his shop and 
in 1866 erected a more commodious 
building to handle his rapidly growing 
business. From time to time this was 
added to until the firm moved to Syca- 
more street, where it met with the first 
serious drawback by a fire on January 7, 
1911. However, Mr. Andrea was soon 
ready for business again in his present 
location on Broadway and Michigan 
streets, with the addition to his force of 
his two sons. 





Vol. 73. 


No. 24. 


Although Mr. Andrae gave up the 
reins of active business several years ago, 
his mind was continually alert in connec- 
tion with his business and he visited the 
shop and office several times a week. 

In 1912, immediately following hi: 
golden wedding anniversary, Mr. 
Andrae’s wife died. It is said that this 
was a shock from which he never fully 
recovered. 

Mr. Andrae was of a kind and friendly 
disposition and spent a great deal of time 
and money, especially in his later years, 
in taking care of those who needed his 
help, whether they were close friends or 
not. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


About Bowdle, Originator of the 
Bowdle Accounting System. 

Frank A. Bowdle, originator of the 
Bowdle system of accounting for Class B, 
C and D companies, having had many 
years of actual experience in the opera- 
tion of telephone properties; knows the 
needs of telephone men in matters con- 
cerning their accounting problems. 

His grade and high school education 
was supplemented by a course at Brown’s 
Business College, Decatur, Ill., and 
courses at Armour Institute and the La- 
Salle Extension University in Chicago. 

After some experience in the grain 
business in the accounting department of 
the Barrett Mfg. Co., and with Nelson 
Morris & Co., of Chicago, Mr. Bowdle 
entered the telephone business in 1900 as 
general manager of the Union Telephone 
Co. of Chatham, Ill. While he was with 
that company its subscribers’ list in- 
creased by many times its original num- 
ber. 

In 1910 Mr. Bowdle became secretary 
and general manager of the Cerro Gordo 
Telephone Co., at Cerro Gordo, III. 

Mr. Bowdle has been through the mill 
in rate raising ordeals where the poor 
farmer thought a 25-cent raise would 
break him, and started to organize a com- 
pany of his own. He has gone through 
the experience where the Bell company 
has paralleled his lines in an effort to 
drive his company out of business (but 
did not succeed) ; he has appeared before 
the state commission in rate cases and 
has been a regular attendant at nearly all 
the Illinois state conventions. 

With his thorough understanding of 
the needs of the telephone man, Mr. 
Bowdle has developed accounting systems 
which are giving satisfaction to telephone 
companies in many states. 

Among the recent installations of the 
Bowdle accounting system are: The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Telephone Co., of Carth- 
age, Ill, with 13 exchanges; the Four 
Valleys Telephone Co., Glasgow, Mont., 


the largest Independent telephone com- 
pany in Montana, having 20 exchanges; 
the Jasper County Mutual Telephone Co., 
Newton, Ill., with 12 exchanges; the 
George & Little Rock Telephone Co., 
George, Iowa; the Highland (Ill.) Tele- 
phone Co.; the Farmington (Ill.) Tele- 
phone Co.; the Clarendon (Texas) Tele- 
phone Co.; the Westfield-Kansas Tele- 
phone Co., Westfield, Ill.; the Blue 
Mound (Ill.) Telephone Co.; the Say- 

















Frank A. Bowdle. 
brook (Ill.) Telephone Co.; the Redfield 
(lowa) Mutual Telephone Co.; the As- 
toria (Ill.) Telephone Co., and the Ipava 
(Ill.) Telephone Co. 


Orders for P. A. X. Equipment 
Placed by Uncle Sam. 


After 15 years of continuous service, 
the automatic system at the Rock Island 


Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. will shortly | 


be displaced by a new and larger private 


automatic exchange of the very latest 
design. 

In 1902 the United States government 
ordered a 59-telephone installation at this 
point, and since then, by steady addi- 
tions, the system has grown until now 
132 automatic stations are in service. 

1,000-line system will be installed at 
the Rock Island Arsenal, having an im- 
mediate capacity of 300. 


Another “repeat” order for a govern- 
ment institution is that placed for in- 
stallation in the new warehouse of the 
Quartermaster’s department in Chicago. 
Early this year a 450-line board, 29 
equipped, was placed in the depot offices. 
The new warehouse, located nearby, is to 
have a similar board, with 26 telephones 
for the present. The two boards will 
be connected by means of trunks, permit- 
ting free calling between the two build- 
ings and constituting practically a single 
system. 

Still a third government order for ad- 
dition to an existing board is that re- 
ceived from the U. S. Naval Ammunition 
Depot, at Hingham, Mass. This system 
was originally installed in 1912, and the 
present order doubles its capacity. 


Paragraphs. 

Tue Kine Tracer Co., of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has issued an attractive booklet 
entitled “Cutting the Cost of Hauling,” 
which tells how the King trailer is solv- 
ing the haulage problem of many com- 
panies. A number of illustrations are pre- 
sented showing the use of the King semi- 
trailer in hauling poles and the use of the 
four-wheel trailer in other lines of busi- 
ness. A copy of this booklet may be 
obtained upon request. 

CuHartes A. Morse, treasurer of the 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, Mass., 
has been elected governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. It is expected 
that he will take office before the first of 
the year. 
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FOR LOW INVESTMENT PER K. W. 
LOWER MAINTENANCE AND 
LOWEST DEPRECIATION— 








Johns-Manville 


Fibre Conduit 





Investment per K. W. is all important to every Central Station because it works 
back to rates and profits. 

Certainly underground work is costly enough from a standpoint of initial outlay to 
justify any legitimate reduction. 

The reduction in installation cost that Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit permits 
might alone induce its use. But when you add to its labor saving advantages its all- 
round adaptability, it then becomes a new lever for the reduction of subterranean 
distribution expense. 

Electrolysis troubles are at an end when you decide on Johns-Manville 
fi Fibre Conduit. 

OHNS- The proof of all this is in the ever-increasing usage of Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit. 
ANVILLE . Send for data book and catalog just published. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 55 Large Cities 














ERICSSON TELEPHONES 


If you desire telephones of quality and high class 
appearance, standardize on the Ericsson line. 


Forty years of experience behind our products. 


An absolute guarantee that is a guarantee in the 
full sense of the word goes with each instrument. 
You money back if not satisfied. 





Catalog sent on request 


ERICSSON MFG. CO., TEL. DEPT. 


45 NORTH DIVISION ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 














’ The “French” FOLDING DOOR Telephone Booth ‘ 


(Patent Pending) 
VENTILATION: The design of the FOLDING DOOR is such that 
the door is open at all times when the booth is not in use. This is 
the only practical plan for booth ventilation. This is one of the many 
advantages of the FOLDING DOOR telephone booth. 





Write for booklet describing the advantages of the ‘‘ Folding Door’’ Booth 


C. B. FRENCH CABINET COMPANY, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 


\ Houses in all principal cities 





Door Open Deor Closed 
Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing .to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 


Saysrook, ILt.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Saybrook 
Telephone Co. with $16,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are J. A. Brown, S. 
A. Brown and Rex Brown. 

Mount Ayr, lowa.—The_ Ringgold 
County Mutual Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $500 capital stock. Its 
directors and officers are as follows: J. 
W. Sheil, R. C. Holden, E. P. Johnson, 
John Irving, J. S. Buck, directors; G. D. 
Moffatt, president; R. M. Buck, vice- 
president; A. L. Stephens, secretary; 
Charles Robinson, treasurer. 

St. Icnace, Micu.—The Brevort Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with 
$2,000 capital stock by John Kolarski, 
Philip Mulvehill and Geo. A. Litehard, 
all of St. Ignace. 


Jerrerson, N. C.—The Ashe Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock by L. L. Perkins, Ensa Per- 
kins and W. R. Baugess. 


Docpen, N. D.—The Dogden Farmers 
Co-operative Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $2,500. 
The incorporators are: John Schimke, 
Knute Norberg, John Ejisenreich, Henry 
Bohnet, George Norberg, Dan Anderson 
and Charles G. Norberg. 


DEAVERTOWN, Ont0o.—The Deavertown 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with $2,500 capital stock by J. B. Rhodes, 
M. E. Rhodes, J. O. Wainwright, C. H. 
Tom and Ralph Paul, all of Zanesville. 


Sanp Sprincs, Oxia.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed by the Star 
Telephone Co. with a capital stock of 
$20,000. The incorporators are H. A. 
Davis and H. J. Davis, of Sand Springs, 
and B. C. Conner, of Tulsa. 


Pinevitte, S. C.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed by the Wyoming 
Telephone Co. with $10,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are Guy White, H. W. 
Whitehead. James Damron, Blake Tay- 
lor and Thomas Hatfield, all of Wil- 
liamston. 

Taytors, S. C—The Taylors Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated by W. 
Y. McDaniel, J. F. Freeman, C. C. Ham- 
mett and others. 

Corsica, S. D.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Farmers & 
Merchants Telephone Co. with a capital 
stock of $20,000. The incorporators are 
Ada Kuiper and Tas. Beukelman, of Cor- 
sica, and Frank Barrett, of Armour. 

Vircit, S. D—The Burr Oak Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with 
$450 capital stock by ‘George Eholdt. 
John Wullweber and A. B. Harris, of 
Virgil. 

ZEAL, S. D.—The Pioneer Independent 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with $15,000 capital stock by R. E. Davis, 
of Faith; and G. W. Shepard and A. B. 
Altfillisch. of Zeal, S. D. 

Firat CrEEK, TENN.—The Flat Creek 
Mutual Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $7,000 capital stock to oper- 
ate telephone lines between Flat Creek 


and Shelbyville and other places. The 
incorporators are J. C. Tune, J. J. Hix, 
R. S. Hudson, J. P. Cromler, J. M. Gam- 
mil and B. D. Kingree. 

CHARLOTTE Court House, Va.—The 
Charlotte Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $5,000 capital stock by D. 
D. Lester, president and general mana- 
ger; R. E. Price, vice-president; E. B. 
K. Lester, secretary-treasurer. 

GRETNA, VA.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Gretna Tele- 
phone Co. with $5,000 capital stock. R. 
T. Ramsey is president of the company 
and A. C. Quarles secretary-treasurer. 

KanHLotus, WasH.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed by the Kahlotus 
& Page Telephone Co. with $2,500 capi- 
tal stock. The incorporators are John 
Steele, R. J. Cildeland and E. C. Kline. 

SPANGLE, WasH.—The_ Riley-Harness 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with $250 capital stock by John Emhoff, 
W. P. Tolle and W. E. Blevins. 

SUMMERSVILLE, W. Va.—The Sum- 
mersville Telephone Co. has been char- 
tered with $5,000 capital stock to operate 
a telephone business in Nicholas coun- 
ty. The incorporators are Jos. F. Sei- 
bert, of Enon; Geo. A. Reader, of Gil- 
boa; John W. Murphy, of Summersville: 
M. R. Groves, of Deenwell, and R. W. 
Sawyers, of Canvas, W. Va. 

Seymour, Wis.—The Seymour-Shioc- 
ton Telephone Co. has filed articles of 
incorporation with $100,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are Wm. Wallen and 
Henry M. Kimberly, of Oshkosh, and C. 
J. Jackson, of Seymour. 


Financial. 


NortH MANCHESTER, IND.—The Eel 
River Telephone Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $40,000 to $80,000. 

PInconNING, Micu.—The Pinconning 
Mutual Telephone Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $1,000 to $2,500. 


Elections. 


FARMINGTON, ILL. — The 
Telephone Co. has elected 
follows: President and manager, Lin 
Dikeman; vice-president, Irving Rey- 
nolds, and secretary-treasurer, A. A. 
Luckey. 

Cotumsia City, Inp.—At the annual 
meeting of the Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. the old officers were re-elected 
as follows: A. A. Bush, president; E. E. 
Rindfusz, vice-president; Clinton Wil- 
cox, secretary; W. H. Carter, treasurer, 
and R. R. Scott, general manager. 


CotumsBiA City, Inp.—The Whitley 
County Telephone Co. held its annual 
meeting recently and re-elected the pres- 
ent officers and directors for the ensu- 
ing year. They are as follows: Presi- 
dent, James Adams; F. F. Morsches, 
vice-president, and Mrs. Wm. Magley, 
secretary-treasurer; directors, F.  F. 
Morsches, Mrs. Mary S. Magley, James 
D. Adams, S. J. Peabody, John L. My- 
ers, Robert A. Adams, A. H. Krieg, J. 
P. Raupfer and W. F. McNagny. 

BrookLtyn, IowA.—The Brooklyn Tele- 
phone Co. has elected the following di- 
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Farmington 
officers as 


rectors for the coming year: J. E. Tal- 
bott, Brownlie Graham, Walter Uhl and 
J. W. Frizzell.. The company has voted 
to incorporate. 

NortH ENGLIsH, lowa.—At the annual 
meeting of the North English Telephone 
Co. the following officers and directors 
were elected: President, Frank Warner; 
vice-president, E. G. Brown; secretary, 
T. M. Thompson; treasurer, R. L. Dean; 
directors, E. O. Smith, W. A. Wiley, Hi- 
ram Miller, Joe Tast and Elmer Miller. 

Wuat CHEER, lJowaA—New officers and 
directions were recently elected by the 
What Cheer Telephone Co. for the en- 
suing year. The officers are: President, 
Harold L. Beyer; vice-president, E. L. 
Gaines; secretary, G. L. Saunders; treas- 
urer, C. W. H. Beyer. The officers also 
constitute the board of directors. W. L. 
Agee is manager of the company. A. E. 
Budlong, of Toledo, lowa, former owner 
of the company, disposed of his interest 
last spring. 

Granp Rapips, Micu—T. H. Good- 
speed was elected treasurer of the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co., succeeding John B. 
Martin. The other officers were re- 
elected as follows: R. D. Graham, presi- 
dent; Victor M. Tuthill, vice-president: 
A. E. Wells, secretary, and C. E. Tarte, 
general manager. The executive commit- 
tee is composed of R. D. Graham, Victor 
M. Tuthill, John B. Martin and T. H. 
Goodspeed. 


Liperty, Nes.—The Liberty Telephone 
Co. held its annual meeting recently and 
elected the following officers for the en 
suing year: President, Hazel Shannon: 
vice-president, W..C. Huntington;  sec- 
retary, D. Douglas, and treasurer, C. S. 
Dalton. 


Witton Junction, lowa—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Wilton Telephone 
Co. the following officers and directors 
were elected for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, Dr. A. R. Leith: vice-president, 
Fred Maurer; secretary, H. E. Nicolaus: 
treasurer and manager, W. D. Harris: 
directors, W. D. Harris, H. E. Nicolaus, 
J. H. Wasker, Fred Maurer, George 
Bannick, C. H. Wilson, A. R. Leith, H 
P. Mason and D. E. Smith. 


Kipper, Mo.—The stockholders of the 
Home Mutual Telephone Co. of Cald- 
well County met recently and elected di- 
rectors for the coming year as follows: 
Judge Howard, R. L. Terry, J. N. Git- 
tinger, H. S. Knoch, Jesse Ream, James 
McBride, E. P. Writt, Elie Penney and 
Clarence Bacon. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OuHIo— At the 
stockholders’ meeting of the 
Telephone Co. the following 
were elected: Edward E. Smith, W. >. 
Carpenter, H. P. Folsom, G. A. Schleyer, 
Miss: Mary Schleyer, Fred R. Nicho’as 
and Germain Joseph. The board of ‘- 
rectors was organized by the election « 
the following officers: Edward E. Smt! 
president; H. P. Folsom, vice-preside:t; 
Germain Joseph, secretary, and G. 4 
Schleyer, treasurer. H. M. Rounce 15 
general manager of the company. 
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